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THE LITTLE OLD MAID. 


If I were a bird in the greenwood glade, 
Do you know what my song would be? 
I would sing, I would sing of the little old 
maid 
Who dwells ’neath the greenwood tree; 
I would sing of the folds of her nut-brown hair 
Where the sunlight goes a-straying ; 
I would sing—she would smile, and her cheeks 
grow fair, 
With their soft pink dimples playing. 


If I were a bird in the greenwood glade, 
I would warble her such sweet praises 
As the thrush, in the cool of the maple’s shade, 
Sings to the meadow daisies ; 
She should know, at last, that her grave blue 
eyes, 
With their sweet, half timid look, 
Are soft as the dewy twilight skies, 
And pure as the mountain brook ; 


With just the glimmer of light and shade 
Which the sky and the stream discover ; 

I would sing, and sing,—till the little old maid 
Should deem me her own true lover,— 

Till the rustling leaves and the brook below, 
And some patient sense of wrong, 

Should fade and vanish and she should know 
Only the joy and the song. ; 

IpA WuipPLeE BENHAM. 


THE. “ARABIAN NIGHTS” IN A LECTURE. 


I went last night to hear what seemed the 
Arabian Nights in a lecture. The part of the 
Princess Scheherezade was performed by a 
veritable woman, Mrs. Leonowens, author of 
“The English Governess at the Siamese 
Court,” published a year ago by Osgood, 
In listening to this pleasing and ladylike 
Englishwoman, the sense of Oriental ro- 
mauce is so strange and fascinating, that one 
forgets the great and solid work for humanity 
which the modest narrator has done. I sup- 
pose that in the actual result of her action, 
Florence Nightingale herself does not equal 
her. We think it the greatest fact in Ameri- 
can history that four million slaves should 
have been set free before our eyes. To 
free them cost a five years’ war, two million 
men in arms, and a quarterof a million deaths. 
Here is a woman who so trained the charac- 
ter of an Eastern Prince, during her six years 
of duty as his governess, that he has now, on 
coming to the throne, ordered the emancipa- 


tion, not of four but of fifteen million of slaves, | 


without a day’s fighting or a drop,of blood. 
What other woman living can show a record 
like this? 

Mrs. Leonowens had resided for twelve years 
in the East with her husband, a British officer, 
before going as governess to Siam. She accept- 
ed this position after her husband’s death, 
when she was thrown upon her own energies 
for support. After six years in the palace, she 
was obliged for her own health and that of her 
80n to resign her place, and came to America, 
where she now has a private school on Staten 
Island. At the request of friends she has pre- 
pared a lecture giving many of her Siamese 
experiences which are not recorded in her 


book; and the materials of her lecture are so 
new and interesting,—and her manner so 
truthful and animated,—that I can testify to 
her being heard with deep interest by one of 
the few audiences she has yet addressed. To 
those, especially, who read the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, there must be something altogeth- 
er fascinating in these glimpses of the life of 
Oriental women. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing :— 

The ceutral part of the capital city of Bang- 
kok, in Siam, is devoted exclusively to the res- 
idence of some nine thousand women, among 
whom no man but the king may enter. The 
inhabitants of this inner city are the thousand 
women of the royal harem, and some eight 
thousand more, who are soldiers, artificers and 
slaves. This little worid is ruled by women 
as magistrates, who administer the laws of the 
kingdom. There is no appeal from their de- 
cisions. Prisoners are arrested by sheriffs of 
their own sex. If it is necessary to chain 
them itis done by blacksmiths of their own 
sex. Ifa disturbance arises it is suppressed by 
a force of five hundred Amazons, trained from 
infancy to the use of sword and spear. Mean- 
while the slave women carry on a variety of 
manufactures, or go outside the walls to till 
the fields. The women of higher birth are 
‘sealed’ to the king; the slave women may 
marry, but their husbands dwell outside the 
walls. The children, if boys, are banished 
from the city of women at six years old; only 
the girls remain. All the Oriental distinctions 
of rank are scrupulously observed within this 
strange realm, except that the magistrates are 
chosen for personal character and wisdom. 
Mrs. Leonowens speaks with great reverence 
of the woman who was chief justice when she 
lived in Bangkok, and tells some remarkable 
anecdotes of the courage with which she en- 
forced justice against offenders far superior to 
herself in social rank. 

The whole Oriental flavor of Mrs. Leon- 
owens’ lecture was something utterly new. 
Nothing could be more ludicrous than some 
of her anecdotes of the efforts of the late king 
to conform the ways of the court to the stand- 
ard of European nations; and nothing could 
be more pathetic than some of her tales of 
suffering and wrong. Of all fnstances of con- 
jugal self-devotion on record, I think her story 
of the slave-girl Boon stands at the head; and 
her testimony to the elevating influence of the 
Buddhist religion.on women, as compared 
with all other Oriental religions, is distinct 
and important. Mrs. Leonowens is herself of 
Welsh origin, and combining a most un-Eng- 
lish enthusiasm with the distinct English 
enunciation, she requires only practice to be- 
come a most successful lecturer. And in view 
of the many utterly empty lectures which in 
these days are being offered in all directions, 
by youths and maidens, it will be a pity if such 
rare experience as that of Mrs, Leonowens 


should fail to command an audience. 
. T. W. H. 


- —<—— 





| THE INTEREST INCREASING. 
| Eprrors JoURNAL :—At the annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ- 
| ation recently held in Tremont Temple, it was 
| asserted and reported in the papers that the 
| interest in our cause is declining,—and I find 
| some faint-hearted souls who fear itis true. 
| I therefore feel called upon to report the facts, 
as briefly as possible, from the places I have 
visited since that meeting. 

Leaving Boston on Thursday, Feb. 1st, my 
first lecture was given before the Lyceum As- 
sociation of Acton. The town hall was filled 
to its utmost capacity. Grey-haired women ; 

| women with babies in their arms; young wo- 
| men and girls, were there, and you may be 
| sure the men lagged not behind. The pastor 
| of the Orthodox church expressed his inter- 
| est in the cause after the meeting, and one of 
| the deacons moved a vote of thanks. The in- 
| terest in Acton is greater than ever before. 

| &Women have never invented anything, and, 
therefore, should not vote,” was not one of the 
objections offered in Acton. Mrs. Stearns, 
who has invented the best diagram now in use 
for cutting dresses, as well as all other gar- 
ments worn by women and children, has her 
home in this pleasant old town, and you will 
be interested to hear that this lady and her 
daughters are warm friends of our cause. 

My next meeting was at Westford. Several 
of our friends have lectured there, and it is 
safe to say that the best people of that town 
| are thorough-going Woman Suffragists. I was 
greeted by a very intelligent, though not large 
audience. The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is taken 
there, and some good friends took occasion to 
renew theirsubscriptions. As I promised to 
report facts ip this letter, I must tell you that 
I met, at the house of a friend, a man who in- 
formed me that he “had never yet met a wo- 
man who did not need a guardian, and that 
not five women in their town could write a 
receipt.” “Go through the town,” said he, 





“and ask the women if they want to vote, and 
you will find but one among them all who will 
say yes, and she is an old maid.” I replied, 
“We will begin here if you please. Here are 
two women of your town. Ask them.” He 
did so, and both answered, “‘Yes,I do want to 
vote.’”’ So our adversary concluded his re- 
marks by saying, “If women are determined 
to vote, we will make a law compelling all 
women to vote.”’ 

My next meeting was appointed at Groton 
for Saturday evening, but the fierce storm of 
that day and night rendered it impracticable 


instruction from our agent to go to Pepperell 
on Monday evening, and hear a Rev. Mr. Clark, 
who is on the “war path’’ against Woman 
Suffrage, and who claimed the hall by previ- 
ous engagement. It was thought best that I 
should hear him and be prepared to reply on 
Saturday evening, when I am to speak in the 
same place. But as the people of Groton were 
anxious to hear a lecture on the question, I 
decided to remain and speak to them on Mon- 
day evening. Through the persevering efforts 
of the Rev. Mr. Babcock, at whose house I 
was received and kindly cared for during the 
storm, an audience of three hundred people 
was convened. Among my hearers were five 
clergymen—four of them friendly to Woman 
Suffrage. At the close of the meeting two of 


contribution, and coming up to the table poured 
it out, saying, “This is our benediction—go in 
peace.” 

Tuesday evening I lectured in the new town 
of Ayer (Groton Junction), in the Lyceum 
course, to a very good audience. Quitea large 
number of persons in Ayer are interested in 
the question. They have had several lectures— 
one by Mrs. Livermore, and one by the Rev. 
J. D. Fulton. I think we might safely trust 
such a place to come out right without fur- 
ther effort. More hereafter. 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

AYER, Feb. 7, 1872. 


WOMAN’S EDUCATION. 


The following forcible facts and suggestions 
are furnished us by a lady who is herself a rep- 
resentative of that higher intellectual culture 
for woman which is the only possible lever 


to hold a meeting. At this place I received | 


the clergymen passed round their hats for a 


Queen Elizabeth is said to have given audience 
to the various foreign ambassadors at her 
court without an interpreter. But as that 
fashion of female education died away, so dwin- 
died the number of great names on the page 
of mental history, and what seems to me more 
to the purpose, the mental level of the people 
at large has risen or fallen in near proportion 
with the standard of female education.’’ 
8. A. O. B. 


—<—— _ 


PHILOTYPHLOSTIC. 


How much of our education is external to 
the school-room! How few of life’s weightiest 
lessons are learned within its walls! The 
skeleton of the mental structure may there be 
built; but act ual experience must slowly con- 
tribute the fairer forms, if we would be natu- 
ral—not ghastly. 

Thus it is with blind youth. Their instruc- 
tors are not only those who are daily strug- 
gling to raise them to that educational level 
where they would have stood, if in possession 
of the royal sense which has perished, but all 
who strive to bring them into ben eficial con- 
tact with the outer world. The music ans 
who played last Monday evening at the fair 
for the noble North End Mission were much 
congratulated on their success, and form in- 
deed one of the best Boston bands. Great 
credit is due to their teacher (himself afflicted 
with physical darkness); but, on the theory 
above stated, we venture to affirm that many 
who may never have seen a school for the 
blind have had a noble share in their instruc- 
tion. The members of the: Harvard Musical 
Association and of the time-honored Handel 
and Haydn Society, in enabling the pupils of 
New England’s Institution (usually known as 
the Perkins), to attend the best concerts giv- 
en in Amefica, and Mr. Tompkins, of the 
Boston Theater, in admitting them to hear | 
some of the finest operatic compositions the 
| world has yet produced, have placed them- 
selves among the instructors of the blind, and 
are eutitled to their everlasting gratitude. 
J.R. A. 


—_ —<-e 


CONGREGATIONAL USAGE. 


A correspondent inquires whether in 





ladies usually vote on the more important 
| church matters, such as calling a minister. 


We commend her suggestions to the learn- | be confined to the male members eighteen | 


| years old and upwards js quite common in | 
ed profes | yee : : 
d professors and trustees of Massachusetts | {pj region. But even when there is no such 


colleges, who are not quite ready to open the | rule, it is not in accordance with Congrega- 
avenues of mental development to the daugh- | tional usage for females to vote, except infor- 
ters who are to become the mothers of Massa- = yy per way ee onete “nm a a 
chusetts men and women in the future. | rom the decision above given by the Con- 
J.w.u. | gregationalist of the 8th inst., it appears that 
“In regard to the subject of woman’s educa- | the right of female church members to vote on 
tion, I maintain that to educate both parents | church business is no more conceded than 


is a more quick and perfect means of improv- the right of female citizens to vote in town or | 





only one, whichever one that might be. | vigilance, dear sisters. As you usually form a 
“The sixteenth century, celebrated as the decided majority, both on the roll of church 


century which produced not only the bright- | hard that you cannot vote on the choice of a 
est names in literature, statesmanship, &c., | Minister. 

but the greatest number of such names, was | By the way, what practical difference is 
also celebrated as an age when women were | there between “Congregational usage” (deem- 
habitually as learned as men, and many of | ed so potential by the Congregationalist), and 
them reached a very high standard of educa- | “the tradition of the elders”? Osserven. 
tion. Queen Elizabeth herself and Mary Stu- 
art were both not only highly cultivated and 
accomplished women, but learned in Latin 
and Greek, while many women studied He- 
brew and the higher mathematics. It was 
the custom at court for the ladies in attend- 
ance to keep Greek or Latin books at hand to 
read while in waiting, thus habitually strength- 
ening the tone of mind and character, and the 
effect is evident in the brilliant names in 
which the age abounds. 

‘‘Mary, sister of Robert Dudley, was the | fearful lack of employment by girls in this city | 
mother of Sir Philip Sydney, and of Mary, | that over six hundred personal applications, 
Countess of Pembroke. | mostly by girls of from fifteen to twenty, were 

“Mary Sydney, Countess of Pembroke, was | made yesterday afternoon at the Grand Opera 
the mother of the Earl of Pembroke. | House to fill places in the ballet and Oriental | 

“Two of the daughters of Sir Anthony | marches of the spectucle of ‘Lalla Rookh,’ | 
Cooke, preceptor of Edward VI. (all four daugh- | which is in a forward state of preparation for 
ters were very learned), married, one Wm. | production at that establishment.” 

Cecil, Lord Burleigh, and was mother of Rob- 
ert Cecil, Lord High Treasurer of James I., 
(I believe her name was Mildred); the other, 











CONCERNING WOMEN, 


The girls in the State Agricultural College 
in Iowa not only keep up in their studies with 
the young men, but do all the housework, un 
der the superintendence of a matron and a gen- 


girls are taught housework is certainly a praise- 





Woman-whipping still lingersin Virginia and | 
Delaware. These States continue to outrage 


ing and advancing the race than to educate | State affairs. The price of liberty is eternal 


Elizabethan or Augustan age of literature, the | members and in the house of worship, it is 


eral housekeeper. A college in which young | 


worthy institution. 


Anne, married Sir Nicholas Bacon,and was 
the mother of the younger Sir N. Bacon, and 
of Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. Many oth- 
er instances might be found, but individual 
examples, however brilliant, inasmuch as they 
may be considered to a certain degree excep- 
tional, are of less value as arguments than the | 
consequent elevation of the whole standard of | 
national vigor and exce}lence in scholarship, 
statesmanship, the spirit of adventure and dis- 
covery, poetry, whether lyric, epic or dramat- 
ic, philosophy, &c. 

“It was not merely the influence of Queen | 
Elizabeth. She, indeed, was educated only up 
Yo the requirements of her times. But many | 
others far excelled her in acquirements, as 





Lady Jane Grey, the Cookes and others, Yet 


| Rome in the early years of the present century, 
| and who enjoyed areputation for special sanc- 
| tity, took it into her head to predict that during 


civilization by flogging criminals. The Senate | 
of Virginia has just refused, by a vote of 8 to 
21, to repeal the law punishing petty convicts | 
by the lash. The whipping of women for pet- | 
ty offenses is by no means an uncommon thing | 
in Virginia. Every county and city has its 
post, its thongs and its whipper. 
A woman named Anna Maria, who lived in | 


this present mouth of February, 1872, there are | 
to be three days of total darkness, during | 


| which no artificial light will be possible, except | 


| 
such asis made by tapers previously blessed | 
for the purpose. In Philadelphia the people 
have heard of this prophecy,and so many of 
them believed it that a “‘corner” in candles 
was only prevented by a pastoral letter which, 
while it admitted that there is no knowing 


what may happen, assured the people also 
that there is no knowing what the prophetess 
predicted, and hence that there is no certaint: 
of the apprehended dark spell. Outside of Phil- 
adelphia public confidence in gas continues un- 
shaken.—New York Times, 


The plea of insanity is taken by the courts 
of England for no more than it is worth. Ina 
moment of extreme passion the Rev. Mr. Wat- 
son,a man of unquestionable ability, bat of 
singular temperament, killed his wife. He 
was engaged in writing a book at the time, 
and at 2 o’clock in the morning his wife enter- 
ed his apartment and requested him to go to 
bed. He was enraged at the interruption, and 
in one fatal moment accomplished the dread- 
ful deed. It would not be difficult for an 
American lawyer to fix a very fine plea of in- 
sanity in behalf of Mr. Watson, particularly as. 
his actions after the murder were nearly a vol- 
untary confession of murder. He has been 
tried, however, convicted, and sentenced to be 
hanged, 

London has recently sustained a bereave- 
ment in the person uf a lady of the not unfa- 
miliar name of Brown. Some time back she 
offered the Metropolitan Board of Works $250,- 
000 if it would make a contemplated alteration 
in a streetin the manner she wished, but they 
were unable to accede to her wishes. She 
then offered them $30,000 for the erection ofa 
drinking-fountain to be placed at the end of 
the street in which she lived, and this was 
about to be erected. The Board was also in 
communication with her about public baths, 
which she intended to erect at a cost of $250,- 
000, when suddenly pallida mors, who had ta- 
ken some time coming, for Mrs. Brown was 
ninety, stepped in and dissipated her benevo- 
lentintention. She died intestate, leaving an 
estate of $50,000 a year, and without a humam 
relative. 


Hearth and Home says:—‘‘An item is going 
the rounds about the ‘Mary Dodges,’ which 
hardly does justice toour associate, Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Dodge, who is spoken of as the man- 
ager of the Household Department of Hearth 
and Home. Mrs. Dodge has been a member 
of the staff of this paper from the beginning, 
but has only assisted in managing the House- 





churches which have no rule on that point | hold Department in an emergency. To Mrs. 


Dodge is due the popularity of our Children’s 


whereby society can be lifted to a higher level. | A church by-law to the effect that voting shall | Department. She is widely known asa writer 


of poems and stories and humorous sketches of 
the most delightful kind. One of her juvenile 
books, ‘Hans Brinker,’ has had a great sale 
ii: this country, and is republished by Samp- 
son, Low & Co., of London, who pay an hon- 
orary copyright on its large sale there. This 
item is, of course, without her knowledge or 
consent.” 


A female clerk in the Post Office Department. 
| at Washington, having been married, has left. 
a vacancy, which is to be filled under the new 
civil service rules. In a practical, though un- 
important case like this, we see the advantages 
of the new system. The head of the Depart- 
| ment, instead of reading over letters from Con- 
| gressmen, weighing the political influence of 

this signature and the probable effect on the 
| next election of ignoring that signature, and 
finally appointing a woman without the least 

regard to her personal character or qualifica- 

tions, requests forty out of several hundred 
| applicants to present themselves for examina 
| tion. He will select the most proficient and 
| she will take her seat without feeling that her 
| tenure of office depends on the continued suc- 
| cess of her Congressman. But this is avery 
| humble appointment, and the announcement 
that it is to be filled under the new rules 
would be more encouraging if we had not just 
heard that in the case of an important office 


A New York paper says:—“It is evidence of | jn Troy, the Collectorship, the rules were 


“suspended” in favor of a political clique. 


| There is now a protest from Washington 


against the imposition of-too much work on 
children in the public schools. A father com- 
plains that the teachers are sacrificing every- 
thing to success in “spelling-matches” of the 
pupils. One of them has a custom of calling 
up her pupils, without regard to age or capac- 


| ity, to write out long lists of words, and every 


word misspelled they are required to write 
twenty-five times after school hours. Under 
this system his own little girl, eight years old, 
had to write 600 words one night, and anoth- 
er, about the same age, had to write 1000. 
It would be a small matter, of course, for a 
ready penman to write a thousand words, but 
for a child eight years old, who cannot form 


| the letters except with slowness and painstak- 


ing effort, it is a wearisome and a cruel task, 
The ambition of teachers is frequently without 
discretion, and very often needs to be checked 
for the good of their pupils. When children 
from seven to ten years of age have tasks set 
them which can be accomplished only by 
work outside the school-room, where they 
spend six hours daily, it is high time for some» 
body to interfere. 
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A WEEK’S WORK. 


With the lingering effects of my Bazar cold, 
and the “taking” of vaccination, I left my snug 
home at the bugle of Mr. Johnson, our wide- 
awake agent, and again took up the lecturing 
march through Massachusetts. First to Marl- 
boro’, that busy shoe-making town, where by 
some mischance no bills were posted, and 
therefore no sufficient notice given; yet in 
spite of this and by virtue of a gratuitous ad- 
vertisement in the Marlboro’ Mirror, the edi- 
tor of which is a conscientious advocate of our 
cause, between two and three hundred per- 
sons assembled, which was a decided gain 
upon last year; at which time one of our speak- 
ers found orfly about a dozen persons gathered 
to hear her, and substituted a social conference 
for her more formal lecture. The little leaven 
must bavedone its work well, I think, to judge 
of the added interest at my meeting. 

And I left Marlboro’ feeling that the Chris- 
tian gentleman, whose success as an editor and 
publisher is so well known in New England, 
will allow his well managed Mirror to reflect 
only credit and strength upon our movement. 
An earnest friend of Labor Reform too, he 
yet has no sympathy with the cheap demagogue 
who brings more words than worth to the 
work; but with the mind of the philosophic 
student, and the heart of a true lover of his 
kind, seeks their good. 

Hudson, once Feltonville, is one of those 
manufacturing towns which seems to have 
sprung up as by the rubbing of some magic 
lamp. The little Assabet River is put into har- 
ness and frets and fumes with its task, but the 
wheels turn and Jeather grows into shoes un- 
der the hands of the “united brethren” of dif- 
fering nationalities whose common toil makes 
a common interest. 

We had amost excellent meeting at Hudson, 
much interest professed, and many subscribers ; 
all of which is due mainly to the progressive 
spirit of the place; an enlightened intelligence 
is felt “in the air.” The Rev. Mr. Heywood 
is an earnest advocate of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment, and gave me the hearty welcome and 
introduction to my audience that made me 
feel at once among friends. How much I en- 
joy illustrations of my hobby of “Strong- 
minded Housekeeping,” such as I found here, 
—a thoroughly skillful housekeeper, whose 
husband and child and whole house bear wit- 
ness to her wifely and motherly devotion, yet 
who can find time to read and study, and 
make herself companionable to all. Of course 
she has a husband to match, and so a happy, 
cheerful home is the result; with pictures and 
books and plants that cannot help blossoming 
in such an atmosphere. 

I leave Hudson for Maynard, which is anoth- 
er magic town, grown up through the energy 
of one man, whose immense mills, known as 
the Assabet Woolen Mills, have made of a little 


ing at once a suffrage association, and scatter 
tracts, papers and petitions. 

From the good meeting in Lunenburg I 
went to a better in Shirley Village, which, un- 
der the liberai hand of Mr. Munson, whose mills 
are the chief industry of the village, a very 
active growth in all good things is going on. 
The fine new hall pearing his name was given 
free of all expense for my lecture, as it is 
given to all good causes, and an audience of 
about three hundred, presided over by the 
trial justice, gave me a most attentive hearing. 
Many subscribed for the paper, and expressed 
a deep interest. Good friends made me at 
home among them, and Shirley will hereafter 
be more than the home of Sarah C. Edgerton 
tome. A drive of two miles with an intelli- 
gent farmer took me to Shirley Center next 
day, where I had the town hall filled, and 
where I held three meetings. For the Unita- 
rian clergyman, suffering from a severe cold, 
and pressing me for a labor of love in his pul- 
pit, I preached to his usual stormy day con- 
gregation, and as there was no means of light- 
ing the church, a meeting was held on Sunday 
evening in the town hall, where I presented 
the argument for Woman Suffrage; as drawn 
from the Bible, to a full house. A great deal of 
satisfaction and interest was expressed in these 
meetings, and desire for more. Rev. Mr. 
Chandler, with his pleasant face, and genial, 
cordial manners, was a comforting presence at 
the two first meetings, but severe attacks of 
coughing prevented his coming to the last. 
For thirty-six years this faithful pastor has 
labored there, without increase of salary ; what 
it was thirty-six years ago itis to-day, four 
hundred and fifty dollars. And upon this and 
the production of a small farm, he has lived, 
with his good, earnest wife, who bas been his 
helpmeet in-doors and out. Fortunately for 
the small income, no children have been born 
to them. And now should the good pastor be 
compelled to give up his pulpit labors, from 
failing health, I feel sure his parish will gen- 
erously and justly place him above any fu- 
ture need. Apa C, BowLEs, 


—_— ———_— or 


THE WIDOW’'S INCUMBRANCE. 


Ep1rors JoURNAL:—Man’s appreciation of 
woman is often measured by the character and 
worth of the women he has about him. Of 
this I have felt in my own case a forcible il- 
lustration. I ama widow. 

I had apleasant home of myown. My hus- 
band died, leaving his property involved in 
debt. As he was aman of integrity and hon- 
est purpose, I felt it my duty to carry out his 
wishes. To doso I labored, endured hardship, 
strove, struggled and persevered. In paying 
off the debts unaccustomed self-denial was 
practiced, ané a heartfelt pleasure enjoyed. 
At the expiration of one year I had paid and 
settled half the debts. 

But at this juncture a near friend, with the 





farming village a bustling town of increasing 
wealth and importance. I had here a Jarge | 
meeting, in spite of the fact that several other | 
meetings of various kinds were being held at | 
the same time, the young Orthodox clergy- | 
man introducing me, though obliged to leave | 
soon after, for a meeting in his church. 

From Maynard to Lunenburg, to find that 
time-honored old town sitting asleep upon its 


hills, without the rattle of a manufactory | 


” gave a little shoe-shop, no shrieking locomo- | 


tives. not an Irish family within its borders ; 
but the embodiment of peaceful content. A 
stage makes two trips daily to Fitchburg, and 
is a thread of communication with the bus- 
tling world. I was hospitably entertained by a 
widow living most comfortably with her young, 
bright-eyed daughter. But of what use are 
bright eyes in Lunenburg, whose “smart’’ 
young men all go West, and leave only a few 
constitutional bachelors who will not marry? 
Would you believe, dear JouRNAL, in a popu- 
lation little above one’ thousand, about one 
tenth are confirmed bachelors and spinsters? 
And they claim to like it too, which is worse. 
Lunenburg best society needs room and will 
have it. I found four families of two members 
each occupying four large houses, which, to 
say the least, would have together accommo- 
dated forty persons. Yet do not imagine a 
mental stagnation. There are private libraries 
and good ones. The leading periodicals are 
taken and digested, and plants, pets, works of 
benevolence for refugees from Southern sla- 
very or Western fires, with social calls, make a 
pleasant round of duties for feminine fingers 
and tongues. 

I stood in the window of this pleasant home 
on the hills, and fancied it summertime. On 
Independence day I saw the little groups 
gather under its elms, with gala dresses; I 
saw the great button-wood, planted July 4th, 
1776, decked with its flags of freedom ; ‘and 
heard echoing over the green hills the tri- 
umphant music of battles long ago fought and 
won; and I wondered if on that day some 
voice would not be raised beneath that histor- 
ic old tree to remind the people that twenty 
millions of women were still governed with- 
out their consent, and taxed without represen- 
tation. 

There seems to be a general feeling in 
Lunenburg that Woman Suffrage will surely 
sometime come. Yet I wish those caergetic 
ladies I met, and who are so capable of man- 
aging domestic affairs, would set about form- 





aid of the surrogate and two bondsmen, made 
himself executor of my husband’s estate. 
The first intimation I had of it was when I | 
saw three men drive up the lane and go into | 
the barn. There is always a feeling of diffi- 
dence in woman’s nature, when it becomes 
her duty to go out before men, and take a bold | 
stand for her rights. As I passed through | 
the long corridor of barns, stable and wagon- 
house, I heard a fabulous price placed upon 
an old horse. This was a worn-out, worthless | 
animal. After nursing her myself and paying 
a doctor’s bill, and while she was standing on 
three legs, I had given her away to a friend, 
who kindly offered to take her off my hands. 
I stepped into the barn. My friend, the exec- 
utor, gave me no introduction to the other 
men, but proceeded to take an inventory of 
the property. 

I asked if I might know who the gentlemen 
were. The nearest one answered that his 
name was Ogson. He was a man of good 
character and influence in society. The oth- 
er I recognized as Mr. Burton, a man of little 
responsibility, and a mere tool of the executor. 
Neither of these men were acquainted with 
the facts. High prices were set upon property 
I had disposed of. This, of course, would 
bring mein debt. After the outdoor property 
had been disposed of, my house was invaded. 
I felt that my stronghold was with the up- 
right man, Mr. Ogson. As we stepped upon 
the veranda I mentioned certain things that 
were mire individually, such as my sewing- 
machine, library, &c. 

I noticed as I talked that Mr. Ogson took 
little notice of me, but regarded only what the 
executor said. He seemed to be just, and to 
have a desire to set a true value upon things. 
But his contempt for all I could say in my 
own defense was plainly visible. Once he 
gave me a withering look, such as a father 
gives an erring child. 

The nervous excitement and irritation 
which I exhibited at seeing the comforts of 
existence stripped from me, Mr. Ogson evi- 
dently regarded as evidence of a quarrelsome 
disposition. I never had seen Mr. O.’s wife, 
knew nothing of her, but was sure from his 
treating me as achild, incapable of taking care 
of myself or of looking after my property, 
that he was surrounded by weak women. I 
afterwards learned that his mother had died 
when he was very young, and that his wife 
was an opium-eater. 

Thus I have been reduced from comfort to 








penury, and all my plans in life have been 
frustrated. I am compelled to begin the 
world anew. Do not women want a vote for 


answered by the poor serving the rich; but 
who needs help? to be answered by the mai- 
den who could be most easily spared from 


self-protection? The facts above are true, the | home. 


L. H. O. 


names only are fictitious. 


———_ —- 


NEW ENGLAND CUSTOMS. 


As it creates some surprise among readers 


of Longfellow’s poem, “Lady Wentworth,” to 
learn that she—granddaughter of Chief Jus- 
tice Hilton—acted in the capacity of servant, 
I will relate some of the conditions, and social 
relations, existing in New Hampshire between 
mistress and servant as late as the first half of 
the present century. 

Many doubtless know that Mrs. Sarah 
Josepha Hale spent her early life in the vil- 
Jage of Newport, N. H., and I am quite sure 
that this was her birthplace. Near this pleas- 
ant town I was born, and though spending 
most of my maturer years in a large city, I 
frequently returned with my father’s family 
to the old homestead, to spend my summers, 
and sometimes a whole year, on those granite 
hills, which kept their snowy blanket untatter- 
ed and little worn, from Thanksgiving day 
until the fall of April’s genial showers, 

In those days did people literally flee to the 
mountains. For they built their houses as 
often on the tops of the hills as anywhere, 
never seeming to select places most easy of ac- 
cess; their farmhouses were pinnacles, and 
exponents of their perseverance. 

Beautiful river banks were often left to fu- 
ture progress and its concomitant mills and 
factories. I allude to those parts of country 
somewhat remote from large villages and 
towns. Projectors and surveyors of roads ac- 
cepted and worked upon the proposition that 
the shortest distance between two points was 
a straight line. They never tried, in going 
from A to B, to avoid an elevation. They 
never stopped to plan a path around a pantile, 
but went over it. The road from Squire Per- 
kins’ to the meeting-house was as nearly per- 
pendicular as was ever traveled by man and 
beast. It was a half-mile ascent, and a half- 
mile descent, with occasional water-breaks or 
“thank-you-ma‘ams,” as they were called in 
winter. This, over which we weekly, not 
weakly, trudged for our Sunday sermons, was 
called Win Hill, not because we won our sal- 
vation by these pedestrian achievements; but 
because Mr. Win there lived and labored. I 
think of him now as I knew him in his soli- 
tude, Mr. S. Win, Jr., with his young wife, al- 
most isolated from the world, on that mighty 
peak. Can the query help arising, “What if 
one of them had been taken suddenly ill, as 
people are now-a-days’? What a Sylla and 
Charybdis to choose between! Leave the sick 
one alone while seeking aid, or remain with 
the sufferer, aware that assistance is needed 
which your knowledge cannot give. Fortu- 
nately, the physique of men and women in 
those days seemed to be of the tough and 
durable kind that allowed its possessor “to 
walk to his own funeral.” 


Indeed, the deaths of some of the elderly | 


people were very much like an insensible evap- 
oration or an invisible decampment, so silent- 
ly did they fold their tents and pass away. 
Sometimes, for half a dozen years or more be- 
fore the final departure, some centenarian 
would lie like slightly animated dust,—so that 
the time of transition was scarcely known. You 


| could not tell when your old friend left you, 
| save by the funeral observances, so long had 


he ceased to be 4a living, acting, sympathetic 
being to you. 

But over Win Hill mothers and maidens 
walked to church, and were able, moreover, to 
do a large washing the next day, instead of 
yielding to abused nature and sending either 
“to town’’ for the doctor, or toa large city for 
mechanical appliances. Women were not 
supported by corsets in those days—upheld 
one day to be prostrated the next, which is 
much the same assistance as a drunken hus- 
band gives his wife, bolstered one day with 
bitter-sweet and the next beaten with birch. 

But to return to the point. After being ac- 
quainted with city ways and city servants, I 
was strangely impressed when returning to 
grandmother’s to find her servant one of the 
family in every sense of the word saving name 
and heritage; the only other line of demarca- 
tion was, that she received her specified sum 
for labor rendered—her weekly or monthly 
wages, while the wife and daughters of the 
master had only what he chose to give them. 
If any of the family were “invited out’’ to tea 
—no, not to tea, but to spend the afternoon, 
which meant going at 1 P. M., and returning 
immediately after supper—the ‘‘girl’’ was al- 
ways counted among the guests, and if all the 
family could not leave home, one of the 
daughters of the house took her turn at the 
milking and the “chores,” while the servant 
was never expected to remain at home for the 
rest to visit,excepting when her turn came, 

A writer in the Springfield Republican says 
“it was nothing extraordinary in New Hamp- 
shire forthe grandchildren of a Chief Justice 
to be poor and go out to service, as long ago as 
1698.” Ihave known them to go when they 
were not poor. Not the daughters of those 
high in power exactly; but children of “well- 
to-do” farmers, who did not need to labor for 
a livelihood. The question then and there 
was not, who is rich and who is poor? to be 


| 











One instance which came under my observa- 
tion in 1846 shows a better sense among girls, 
able and willing to work, than we see at this 
era. Deacon Y——,a farmer in good circum- 
stances, had several daughters, whose house- 
hold duties divided between mother and daugh- 
ters, made it far from burdensome for any one 
of them. 

A Mrs. H——, who lived near and was an 
invalid, had one small child, and was unable 
to be of any use about the house, and no one 
was more capable of giving assistance than one 
of Deacon Y——’s daughters. She was appeal- 
ed to, and went without hesitation, nor did 
she scorn the paltry pay of eighty-three cents 
a week, which is about five Yankee shillings. 
Sophronia Y——, the Deacon’s daughter, was 
in every way the superior of Mrs. H—, in 
character, cultivation, refinement, position 
and wealth. Yet she made no boast, nor did 
she suffer by befriending and laboring for an 
inferior. Some may ask, “Could she not have 
filled some higher sphere, since she professed 
mental culture?” Certainly she could, but no 
higher sphere presented itself in her town, ex- 
cept that of schoolmistress, and this she filled 
well when school was in session. Girls then 
thought less about leaving home and ventur- 
ing out for fame or independence. The suf- 
frage cymbal had not sounded in their ears. 
Sophie had accepted the situation—she was 
expected to do with her might what her hands 
found to do, and she did it, not questioning 
any higher prerogative. She now fills the 
sphere of motherhood as admirably as she 
suited her plainer conditions, and is the wife of 
one of the wealthy Brooklyn merchants. Poor 
Mrs, H—— has gone to her rest, reward, and 
future advancement. This was not an isolat- 
ed case—and, though not frequent, it was quite 
common for intelligent girls, and not poor 
ones, to work for their equals. 

In 1833 good board was easily obtained at 
eighty-three cents per week, which seems to 
have been a favorite standard of prices. They 
approached the dollar as nearly as they dared. 
Dollars were not plenty then and there, count- 
ed in coin, and many a farmer, by exchanging 
his produce for tea, coffee, and “boughten su- 
gar’’ to use for company, instead of “maple 
sweet,” as they called their own product from 
sap, did all his trading, selling and buying 
without seeing or handling twenty-five dollars 
in money during the year. 

Schoolmistresses were not always boarded 
“round,” as is the custom in many country 
towns, but were passed over to the protect- 
ing care of whoever offered to take them the 
cheapest. It was expected that none but the 
best families would presume to bid off the 
schoolmistress. It was considered rather an 
honor and privilege to secure her intelligent 
presence inthe household. During my school- 
days, the teacher's board was put up at auction, 
to be bidden off at decreasing rates. There 
were several bids, when it was 
that “Squire Perkins had knocked her down at 
forty cents’?! Think of it, residents of Astor 
and Clarendon, board at forty cents a week 
in 1836, and good board too! The schoolmis- 
tress thought herself most fortunate when her 
lines were cast in the pleasant places of my 
Grandfather Perkins’ domain, 

In 1820 my father left the little town of 
Springfield, N. H., and came near the village of 
Newport to attend school. John Chase took 
him to board, giving him his choice either to 
pay seventy-five cents per week, or chop four 
cords of wood during the winter. He decided 
to chop the wood. 

The meeting-house to which I have alluded 
was a large, bare, unfurnished structure. It 
had four huge windows on the east, and four 
on the weet side. They extended from the 
tops of the pews to the ceiling. There were 
no shutters and no curtains. During a visit, 
nearly twenty years ago, we went to the old 
church, still unimproved. The intense heat 
of a July sun compelled us to raise our para- 
sols within the church, and rendered less ac- 
ceptable the hymn which followed, describing 
Heaven. 


“A brighter world of endless day, no need of 
feeble, muon, 

No evenings there or gloomy nights, but high, 
eternal noon! 


Mary FRED SANFORD. 
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THE COLLEGE OF LIFE. 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—In a recent number of 
your always excellent JoURNAL, I find, under 
the head of “Colleges and Singing-schools,” a 
statement so often repeated in one form or 
anotber, and yet so false in fact, anc so perni- 
cious in consequence, ‘‘it is borne in upon my 
mind” that it ought to be refuted. 

This vicious little “fox” that is always spoil- 
ing some “tender vine” in woman’s vineyard 
will be found in the following extract—the ital- 
ics are mine :— 


In mixed schools I huve observed that the 
girls usually do as much tu keep up the stand- 
ard of education as the boys. In some in- 
stances their average of scholarship is even 
higher. It would seem that colleges form a 
singular exception to existingrules. Probably 
not one of the Amherst students who was fit- 
ted for college in a mixed school would deny 
that the ladies of his graduating class stood as 
well ou the average in their svudies as the gen- 


announced | ab le 4 
| and injustice have not attained a wisdom to 
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tlemen. Side by side the two may go to the 
very door of the college, ‘but there an immedi- 
ate revolution takes place. The young man en- 
ters and royally waves back his companion, 
saying, ‘No, my friend, you can’t come in here; 
here you would lower the high standard we 
have set up, you must wait outside” So she 
waits, and her life narrows and shallows, while 
his widens and deepens. By and by he comes 
back and is struck with the silliness and infe- 
riority of the girls, and observes scornfully that 
all they can talk about is the new style of trim- 
ming hats or the list novel. 


My observations do not sustain this state- 
ment. The girls that I have known who grad- 
uated with boys at high schools with equal 
honor, and followed them to the college duors 
and vainly knocked for admission, have not 
grown “shallow” or “narrow” in their unjust 
banishment. They have uniformly gone on 
with their education, earnestly and heroically 
mastering all difficulties, and overcoming ob- 
stacles unknown in the career of men of the 
same tastes and ambitions, I find the girls 
that were “waved away” from college doors 
among the authors, editors, lecturers, doctors, 
teachers, students of art, of law, and the noble 
mothers and educators in homes, of which the 
world is full, and of which I am afraid it is not 
wisely appreciative. 

The girls that wish to go to college are not 
the girls that, because that opportunity is de- 
nied them, forthwith collapse and sink into the 
inane existence which onl¥ a new novel or 
a new hat can animate. Quite a different 
encounter awaits the privileged graduate 
when “‘widened” and “deepened” by his long 
course of study in classic shades; “the girl he 
left behind him” at the college door confronts 
him in the pulpit, on the platform, in the edi- 
torial chair, in the author’s arena, in the doc- 
tor’s office, in the homes of thousands of edu- 
cated, noble, influential wives. 

If any youth, uncomf prtable with the burden 
of lore brought from the halls of his benign 
Mother Harvard, or Yale, and eager for the 
sublime pleasures of conversation with an 
equal among women, is so unfortunate among 
his acquaintance as to know only girls whose 
“silliness and inferiority excite scorn,” almost 
any benevolent person could find a way to in- 
troduce him into the society of the Howes, the 
Childs, the Livermores, the Beecher-Stowes, 
the Motts, the Charlotte Cushmans, the Har- 
riet Hosmers, the Grace Greenwoods, the 
Whitneys, the Anna Dickinsons, or to any of 
the innumerable host of thiuking, working, as- 
piring women. Women of this class and char- 
acter can talk, not only from books, but from 
minds disciplined by the hindrances that law 
and custom have put in their way, and which 
by almost superhuman patience and courage 
they have overcome. 

It does not seem to be a mentionable fact 
that a young man that enters college does not 
necessarily become“broad” and “deep” any 
more than the gir! that is shut out becomes 
“shallow” and “narrow.” Education means a 
great deal beside a run through a college cur- 
riculum. It means a great deal that has been 


| left out of the best colleges and schools, and 


it is a question whether women through wrong 


help the world to purity and order, that no 
merely intellectual study or training could 
have given them. 

Women do not need to be told with an en- 
couraging pat on their heads that they must 
be educated to do this or that. They know 
the value of education, they believe in study, 
they prize opportunities, and make a pretty 
fair use of them. I should be sorry to. think 
any number of women were subject to the re- 
morse a large proportion of men ought to have, 
for “talents waste? and time misspent” within 
the walls of their own colleges. 

Sneers about the ‘‘silliness and inferiority of 
women” come with rather an ill grace from 
pleasure loving, idle fellows, who, having fin- 
ished their hazing pranks, their card-playing, 
and a bare routine of study, are graduated 
without any profound ideas of duty, any high 
aims, or any scope of experience or reflection. 

For every woman that is absorbed in the 
trimming of a new hat, a young man can be 
found that is absorbed with billiards, cigars, 
fast horses, and his cravats. 

For every man who has grown “deep” and 
“broad” within college walls, a woman can be 
found who hias grown wise, and strong, and 


helpful, without. 
These negations about women, when one 


comes to examine them, have a curious family 
likeness,and John Stuart Mill seems to have 


| very logically traced them to the conceit and 


selfishness born of privilege. 

Primitive period, woman has no soul; sec- 
ondary period, woman has a sou!, but no mind; 
tertiary period, she has a soul and a mind, 


but no education. ° 
Now is not the day advancing in which, sud- 


denly opening their eyes, the Doctor of Divinity 
and the college professor, and even the sublime 
young man, so ‘‘wide” and ‘‘deep” from his re- 
cent arduous pursuits in college as to be untit- 
ted to hold converse with his mother and sis- 
ters, yea,even he, will find women who have 
not only souls and minds, but in the best sense 
of the word, educations ? 

Wise men have always appreciated the pecu- 
liar education women attain. A professor in 
Harvard College was accustomed to introduce 
the young geutlemen of his class to the women 
of his acquaintance, especially to mothers. In 
this way he brought learning, wit, the delicate 
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influences of poetry, the intuitive tact of affec- 
tion and moral insight together; the elements 
of the finest friendships possible to mortals. 

When Madame De Stael was ushered into 
the presence of Goethe’s mother, the majestic | 
old lady arose and said—“I am the mother of 
Goethe.”’ 

A little more of that old lady’s wit, and pride, 
andsense of fitness among women, would do 
much toward silencing the impertinent criti 
cismg-and advice of newspaper hacks, and the 
oracular Bunsbys of the pulpit. 

CATHARINE B. YALE. 


SHAWLS OR OPEN FIRES ! 


Eprrors WomMAN’s JOURNAL:—In the 
“Cabinet” of Scribner's for February appear a 
couple of short articles, the one following di- 
rectly upon the other, in respect, first, to our 
unwholesome American fashion of heating our 
houses, and secondly, to the beauty and desir- 
ability of camel’s-hair shawls. The connec- 
tion between these two subjects is more imme- 
diate than is shown on the surface, and their 
possible relation to each other in our domestic 
economy is not generally suspected. Ameri- 
can women have a keen appreciation of the 
value of a camel’s-hair shaw] in their toilettes, | 
but what its equivalent in hard cash may be 
made to do in the matter of house-warming, 
they are not so quick to perceive. Will a few 
facts help them? Taking it for granted that 
the majority of housekeepers in the Northern 
States are beginning to understand that fur- 
nace and stove heat withers them before their 
time, spoiling their digestions and complex- 
ions, and entailing the innumerable evils insep- 
arable from an exhausted and impure atmos- 
phere, and on the other hand allowing full 
weight to the love of beauty which accounts a 
camel’s-hair shawl a joy forever, I trus’ that 
the accompanying figures may not be without 
their use, in stimulating a consideration of rel- 
ative values. A handsome, long camel’s-hair 
shawl cannot be had for less than $600, and 
$1000 is not an unusual price. The interest on 
such an investment is from $36 to $60 per an- 
num. 

A fire in an open grate sufficiently large to 
thoroughly warm a properly ventilated room of 
the size of an ordinary city parlor, (18 ft. by 20 
by 13), will consume, in seven months, three 
tons of coal. 

One ton of English Cannel at present prices 
costs $20.00, while a ton of our own Virginia 
Westmoreland (an exceedingly good article) 
costs $12.00. 

The owner of the $1000 camel’s-hair can 
have throughout the season, in place of her 
shawl, one fire of Cannel coal or two fires of 
Westmoreland. 

The less fortunate owner of the $600 shawl 
will have to content herself with one fire of 
Westmoreland and the cheaply bought con- 
sciousness that she and her household are get- 


the victims of man’s lust back for womanly 
hands to strive to eradicate the stains of sin 
and shame, and to lead the despairing souls, 
very likely more sinned against than sinning, 
out into a better life. 

Is it not virtually saying, Be quiet, ladies— 
wash the dirty linen we have on hand, and by 
the time it is bleached and ironed we will have 
another lot ready for you. Possibly at some 
future time other fields of.Jabor may open to 
you—but just now our washing waits. The 
linen is old and soiled. It offends our sight. 
Remove it and we will find new. 

So these “poor wretches,” “Magdalens,’’ 
“offscourings of society,’’ are thrust contempt- 
uously one side, while society receives their 
betrayers with open arms. 

Now and then retribution falls where it be- 
longs, as it fell last week on G. W. Watson of 
Brooklyn, whose victim turned in her frenzy 
and avenged her lost honor. 

I know not who wrote the editorial referred 
to, but that it was heartless and soulless, 
must be patent to all. 

The reform needed is not wholly in the 
power of virtuous women to accomplish. 

When the walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt, 
we read that the Jews labored “every one 
over against his house’ until the work was 
completed, 

There is work in this proposed reformation 
for those who now wield the political power 
of the land, as well as for those “decent and 
well-meaning women who want political 
rights,” for every fallen woman has a partner 
as guilty, often guiltier than herself. 

We ask for the ballot, and these chivalrous 
souls tell us to reform abandoned women. 

We ask for equal rights in the family and 
inheritance, and they tell us these things are 
trifles,—we had better look after our frail sis- 
ters. 
We ask for equal opportunities with men to 
earn an honest livelihood, and they tell us 
with flattering words that we ought not to 
work, they will support us; meanwhile will we 
remove these outcasts they have supported, 
and so prove ourselves angels of mercy ? 

Really, friends, we cannot see that the priv- 
ilege of sweeping your doorsteps compensates 
us for the loss of either civil or political rights. 

In the same paper is much lamenting about 
the filling up of the jail in Wyoming Territory 
in consequence of the illness of the female 
judge. ‘ 

“The village became disorderly and riot ran 
mad,’ Truly a sad state of things. It is but 
fair to infer if a man had held the high office 
of justice of the peace in Wyoming Territory, 
His Honor’s health would have been uniformly 
good, the village would have been orderly, and 
riots unknown. 

Yet masculine judges have sometimes 
shown themselves to be but human, although 
no Tribune éditor has ventured to show a con- 
nection between the illness of the Chief Jus- 





ting their fair share of oxygen. 

To pursue the comparison still further, I 
have seen of late more than one dressmaker’s 
bill, wherein the charge for making a costume 
runs from $50.00 to $150, which latter sum will 
heat an ordinary house from kitchen to garret 
with open fires of Cannel coal. If the day 
ever comes wherein American women discov- 
er that nothing is so distingué as good health, 
our camel’s-hair shawls will kick the beam, for 


in the face of so simple a computation as the | 


above we shall scarcely dare to say that open 
fires are “too expensive.” 
M. F. ARMSTRONG, 


THE NEW YORK “TRIBUNE” AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Generally speaking, I believe in the Tribune, 
and like most Vermonters have been wont to 
sit at its feet in all matters of political faith. 

I have pointed out to strangers, as places to 
be looked at with interest, the house where 
Mr. Greeley lived, or rather the location of the 
house; the “mansion house” where he used 
to borrow books, and the foundation of the 
schoolhouse where he attended school until 

—“the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 

I have talked with the woman who failed 
to parse a word correctly in those innocent 
schooi-days, and have heard again and again 
the happy comment of that fair-haired boy 
upon his schoolmate’s failure. “What a fool!” 
said he. Truly the “boy is father of the man,” 
and the germ of arrogance, put forth so early 
in the West Haven schoolhouse, has develop- 
ed, and bears its legitimate fruit in the Tribune’s 
treatment of the woman question. 

In the Tribune of Jan. 30th, in an editorial 
on “Concert Saloon Girls,’ occurs this remark- 
able passage: “Here’’ (reforming these girls) 
“surely is a field wide enough on which those 
decent and well-meaning women who want 
political rights, because domestic life is too 
narrow for their energies, may legislate and 
act until they obtain suffrage.” 

Who made these girls what they are? 
Through whose influence and by whose means 
did these young girls, just entering upon the 
duties of life, fall from purity and virtue, and 
fall so hopelessly that “a worse hell than 
Dante ever drew has left its inexorable mark 
upon their faces’? Who, if not absolutely 
the authors of their shame, are the partners 
of their guilt? 


| tice of the United States and the Custom 

| House frauds, or the corruption of the Tam- 
many Ring. 

| I take the following from the Tribune of the 

| week before on the trial of Edward S. Stokes, 

for the murder of James Fisk :— 


In reply to the announcement of District- 
Attorney Garvin, that he was prepared to pro- 
ceed with the case, Judge Cardozo, who ap- 
peared on the bench, stated that Judge In- 
graham was unable to attend, owing to sick- 
ness, The court was adjourned until Monday. 


There is no account of the “delicate blush 
overspreading his face,’’ or ‘‘a new jail was ex- 
temporized to meet the demand until His 
Honor could recover.’ No hints or innuen- 
does, only the simple statement of a fact. 

The difference is this. Judge Ingraham is a 
man, and the Wyoming judge a woman. So 
you see ‘‘what’s in a name.” 

These are specimen bricks from one number 
of the paper, but of such the house is built. 

In the leader in the same paper I find this 
consolation : 

Now that emancipationis a fixed fact, and 
impartial suffrage nearly so... . there is no re- 
maining national issue which is half so im- 
portant in the view of the Tribune as that of 
protection. 

So impartial suffrage is important, is it? 
Nearly a fixed fact, too? That is light in a 
dark place; a voice of a friend in a strange 
land. 

Webster defines impartial as “just,’’ “not 
favoring one party more than another,” “not 
biased in favor of oue party more than anoth- 
er.” That is the kind of suffrage we want. 

Is the Tribune sincere in desiring this im- 
partial suffrage for men and women, of what- 
ever color or nationality, or does it do as so 
many others have done before, preach cream, 
and live skim-milk ? S. A. Gras. 


“TIMOTHY TITCOMB.” 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—The old ad- 
age, “It is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good,’ occasionally finds new and pleasing 
verification. Such satisfaction lately fell to 
my share. Let me premise that, for a dozen 
years or more, the name “Timothy Titcomb” 
has been an offense to my ears. His false dog- 
mas, broadcast through his large popularity, 
have darkened the minds of the unthinking, 
and strengthened the hands of those who de- 
fraud womanhood of her rightful wages, doing, 
I am sure, an incalculable damage "to the 





It seems cool, to say the least, to thus fling 


growth of right and justice. In conversation 


with a prominent lawyer, the other day, one 
who has been a steadfast worker in our cause, 
I made some remarks on the editorship of 
Scribner’s Magazine, in reply to which he 
said, “It was a lecture delivered by Dr. 
Holland that decided my conversion to the 
idea of Woman Suffrage. I had been investi- 
gating the subject, but could come to no con- 
clusion, when, hearing that Dr. Holland was 
about to lecture, I determined to make one 
of his audience. I came away from that lec- 
ture a thorough Woman Suffragist.” The 
fallacy of the arguments he had listened to 
dispelled all his doubts, and he saw clearly 
that justice was of universal application and 
could have no class limitation. This we may 
hope is not a solitary instance of the like re- 
sult. 

If Dr. Holland denies that women are a 
providing class, and in consequence denies 
them the wages of a providing class, what does 
he think makes them work, and work for 
wages? Clearly it is not for amusement— 
then it is undoubtedly to provide. The im- 
provident do not work, but those who give 
their labor for hire do so without doubt to 
provide for themselves or others, and to stint 
the hireling in his wages isan accursed sin, a 
sin of great. magnitude in the Divine sight. 
When I was told, the other day, of a poor col- 
ored woman in New York, making shirts at 
15 cents per dozen, along with the horror that 
flashed through my mind, came the thought 
—Dr. Holland’s teaching, an exaggeration 
doubtless, but nevertheless the logical result, 
Wages graduated according to sex, not work 
accomplished. Imagine a third-class sex if 
you please, even more powerless than woman, 
still greater diminution of wages. Put your- 
self in her place, join a society of widows and 
small children, and then assert that women 
are not a providing class, that these worn, 
weary, discouraged thousands of women, bur- 
dened as no man Can ever be, are not provid- 
ers. Cc. C. H. 





MISS BEECHER’S NEW BOOK. 


Epirors JOURNAL:—I have just read a 
book, lately published, written by Miss Cath- 
erine Beecher, ‘‘Woman’s Profession as Moth- 
er and Educator.” Its great ohject seems to 
be to stop at once the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, 

As I am somewhat interested to have the 
“cause’’ go on, I do not quite like to have it 
brought to a “stand-still” sosummarily. Be- 
sides, we know it is sometimes a little unsafe 
tu stop suddenly a locomotive which is run- 
ning atfull speed; the jar of such stoppage 
might harm some who are behind, if not 
those who are in front of the engine. 

Why won’t some of the able contributors to 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL review the book and 
possibly retard—if not prevent—a downfall 
which might be deemed, by some, a catastro- 
phe ? ‘ 

Miss Beecher’s experiences and her statis- 
tics seem to me valuable for the cause which 
she would destroy. To my mind, she con- 
stantly—throughout the book—refutes her 
own arguments, all the while complaining of 
the “illogical” reasoning of the “Woman’s 
Rights” writers and speakers. 

You will say, perhaps, this being the case, 
what need of a review? Let the book alone, 
to refute itself, to work its own cure. 

That would be the “better way,” certainly, 
if all readers were thinkers, but unfortunately 
‘such is not the case. Many persons take for 
law and gospel anything and everything writ- 
ten by one who has a name, 

For the benefit of such unthinking readers, 
I would that some clear reasoner and able writ- 
er should “show up” the weakness of Miss 
Beecher’s arguments; or rather, their weight 
in favor of the cause she would crush. 

Miss Beecher’s last great summing-up rea- 
son why man should rule and woman be sub- 
ordinate, because he has greater physical 
strength, is surely an argument whose power 
all can see;—some, possibly, feel it. I con- 
fess it struck me with great force. 

Jan., 1872. A.READER, ONLY. 











R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mor> 


gages. 


Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug. 5. 











DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosew case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved Harp. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash or $1.26 

r day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 
Beale Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, neat- 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any no iy the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs. 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of , got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piare Ce. 





June 10. ly G. W. NORBIS, Presidgat. 


TWELVE MUSIO BOOKS, 


WHICH OONSTITUTE A 


Complete Musical Library! 

1200 or more Songs and Pieces for Pianoforte 

or Reed Organ. Worth from $300 to $400. 
Sold in book form for $30.00 ! 

THR MUSOAL TREARURR. Vocal and Instru- 


The most recent work. Very Popular. 
THE SILVER CHORD. Vocal. 
number of the best Sohgs. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Vocal. 
The very best one of Deutschland. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. 
A choice collection. » 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. 
Selected from a | number. The best. 


WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 
Popular Songs. More recent than Silver Chord. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal 


Comprises most of the favorites of Standard Op- 


eras. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal. 

Completely filled with the best Duets. 
PIANIS(’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 
Is the same as Home Circle, Vol. 3. 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. Instrumental. 

Is the same as Home Circle, Vol. 4, 
HOME CIRCLE, Vols. I and Il. Instrumental. 
fine books gave a name to the whole set, which 
is often called THE HOME CIRCLE SERIES. all the 
books being of uniform binding and size, filled, not 
with the most difficult cr the most severely classical 
music, but with that which is genial, bright, ular, 
ont fitted for the entertainment of the happy “circle’”’ 
at home. 
Price of each book, $2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth, 
— Full Gilt, $4.00. Sent, post-paid, for the above 
prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 
Jan. 6. BOSTON. ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 
On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & .CO., 
; . PROPRIETORS, 
i Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


happy to date their 3s with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 








Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahuvon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings,&e 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
+ ¥ 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


No. 





Braman, Shaw & Co., 
? Importers of 


Sam.Laycock & sons’ 





ENGLISH 


Hair Seating, 


5). MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, &c. 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. 
BOSTON. 

_Jan. 6. Factory---East Cambridge. 6m 
“VITAL MAGNETIC CURE,” 


Atso “THE MENTAL CURE,” 
Are valuable and most useful books, and show how 
disease can be eradicated by the Mind and Vital Mag- 
netssm without medicine. 
They will be sent free, on receipt of $1.50 each, by 
A. st AY WARD, Magnetizer, 82 Dover 5t., — 
Feb. 10. 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 


Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea<es. ly Jan. 27, '72. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 





SILK DRESSES FREE! 
Ladies-and girls everywhere can dress elegantly, at 
no cost, by working evenings among their friends and 
neighbors, for 


AMERICAN HOMES, 


THE GREAT DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
which is 

THE SUCCESS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 

Every number is gorgeously illustrated, and con- 

tains full list of dress premiums. Buy it of your 


newsdealer for ten cents, or send stamp and ten 
cents for specimen copies and circulars to 


OHAS. H. TAYLOR & 00., Publishers. 
Feb. 10. 51 Water St., Boston, 


FRUIT AND SHADETREES, 
BEDDING AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
VEGETABLE: AND PLOWER SEEDS 


Bleemington Nursery, lilinois. . 


600 acres,—2lst year—l2 greenhouses. Choice as- 
sortment, Large Stock, Low Prices. 
Apple and Crab Rootgrafts, best sorts, 10.000 240 
Pear, Std., l yr., Extra Bartlett, &c,, 3 to 4 ft, 100 16 
Flower Seeds, choice collection, 12, Se 25 pack’s, 1 
Seed-, Paulonia, packet, 25c; Calycanthus, 1 qt..... 1 
Col'd Plates of Fruits and Flowers, samples free, 1 
Catalogue Seeds and Plants, 112 pages. Illustrated, 10c 
Catalogue Nursery, 100 pp., le. holesale List free. 


FE. K. PHCOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
Feb. 10. 

















ROBERT COLLYER. 
The Life That Now ls, 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 
16mo. Uniform with the 10th edition of “Nature 
and Life.” Price $1.50. Fine edition, bevelled - 
boards, gilt edges, price $2.00. 
Sold by Booksellers, and mailed postpaid by 


HORAOE B. FULLER, Publisher, 


Feb.10. 3t 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Woman's Journal given with other Pub- 
lications. 
We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the Publications named below at the following re- 
duced rates. Payment must be made in advance. 


Littell’s Living and Woman’s Journal...... $9.00 
North American Review and Woman’s Journal.. 7.00 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman’s Journal.... 5.50 
Harper’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal........ 5.50 
Harper’s Weekly and Woman's Journal......... 5.50 
Harper’s Bazar and Woman's Jow 
Old and New and Woman’s Journal...........+. 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal... 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal. ............. 
Scribner's Monthly and Woman’s Journal....... 
Every Saturday and Woman’s Journal..........- 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal and Wom. Jour’!. 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Mag. and Woman’s Jour’). 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Woman’s Journal. ... 
Peterson’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal 
Our Young Folks and Woman’s Journal.... 
Youth’s Companion and Woman’s Journal. 
The Nursery and Woman’s Journal 
The Radical and Woman’s Journal. . 
The Hearth and Home aud Woman’s Journal... 
The Agriculturist and Woman’s Journal........ 
The National Standard and Woman's Journal... 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especialy 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
ynducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bene- 
fit of freé numbers, premiums, etc. Address 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass, 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JougNAL in the past. It is read by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JounNaL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiams! 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 
For THREE new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by I2 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.’’ 
Very pretty. 

For rive new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For g1GHT new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo‘called “The Kid’s Play-Ground,” size 11 by 174 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For 81x new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,”’ size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For stx new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, ‘‘The Unconscious Sleeper’ or ““The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


retty. 

—— CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

For EIGHT new cash subseribers, we will give an ex- 
celient Clothes-Wringer. 

(ar In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles seat by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 

Address, Editors Woman’s JouRNAL, 

No. 3 Tremont Place, 
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Premiums. 

For Ows new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;”” price 
—~— Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,”’ worth $15.00. 








“ar For Premium List see third page. 
———— =———--- — 
(ar Our Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw thesame in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL. 








Eaou subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scriptionexpires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 








PETITIONS. 

Let those who have the suffrage petitions 

circulate them as soon as possible, and return 

them with such names as can be procured, 

either to the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 

or to C. K. Whipple, whose address is on the 
petition. . 











WHO WANTS A PIANO? 


Two pianos were given to the Woman Suf- 
frage Bazar, but as we did not sell anything 
by raffle, these pianos were unsold. They are 
still on hand, and can be had at reasonable 
prices. 














WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 

Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., recently invited Sarah F. Smiley, a Qua- 
ker preacher, to occupy his pulpit, which she 
did. For this shocking innovaticn, a special 
session of the Presbytery of Brooklyn was call- 
ed immediately to see what action, if any, 
should be taken concerning the preaching of a 
woman. The call for this meeting was issued 
by the Rev. Messrs. F. L. Patten and Wil- 
liam McClellan, and by Elders Chamberlain 
and Woodhull, who desired it to be under- 
stood that the purpose of the conference was 
an investigation of the matter—not a “trial” 
of Dr, Cuyler. 

A full session came together. Rev. Wm. 
McClellan stated the case. He said the sub- 
ject.involved questions of church polity, de- 
nominational usage, and biblical exegesis. It 
wasim portant for the Presbytery to take imme- 
diate action. The fact in the case was plain. 
The preaching of the woman was advertised 
in advance, and in pastors’ meeting the Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler had admitted that the woman did 
preach. It was also proved by notoriety. As 
to what Presbytery should do, that was for 
Presbytery to determine. He contended that 
the case modified and changed the usage and 
custom of the church. If Presbytery wanted 
to affirm these questions, let it; if not, let it 
negative them. , 

Mr. Cuyler was then called upon to make a 
statement, on which a committee of Presby- 
tery should make a minute. 

In reply Dr. Cuyler said that for the first 
time in his life he had been called to account 
by Presbytery. For twenty-six years he had 
been a minister, without an indictment, and 
he had hoped to die without the sight. Had 
Presbytery met to discuss if woman preaching 
was lawful he would bear his part. Of course 
his own action was really under trial. He 
wanted it to be understood that he was not 
called to answer about ordaining the woman to 
the full functions of the ministry. He was 
also opposed to women voting, and to free 
love and easy divorce. |Slight applause.| 
He then spoke of having been early in life 
brought into association with Orthodox 
Friends, and stated that he approved the doc- 
trine which they maintained. After eulogiz- 
ing Miss Smiley’s abilities and her pure Chris- 
tian faith, he continued in relation to his sup- 
posed offense : 

1. Was the act prohibited by the book of 
church government? He contended that it 
neither permitted nor prohibited woman 

reaching. 2. Was the act against the Bible? 
as it against the word of God fur woman to 
speak in a mixed assembly of both sexes? He 
insisted that the Bible was very non-commit- 
tal. Woman had prophesied. Anna spoke of 
the Messiah in the Temple. Paul said woman 
should not pray or prophesy in public without 
the peblum, or vail. Philip’s four daughters 
prop esied. Priscilla and Aquilla prophesied. 
aul does not forbid a woman to proclaim the 
gospel truthto aman. Priscilla ‘‘taught Apol- 
os.” Teaching was not prohibited. The 
promiscuous Bible-class taught by women of- 
ten swells to the proportion of a country con- 
gregation. He concluded that Paul did not 
méan altogether to forbid the women from giv- 
ing Gospel truth in any form. He contended 
that Paul allowed women to pray and prophe- 
sy, but that his prohibitions on women “speak- 
ing in church” meant differently. He claim- 
ed that there was a wide divergence of opinion 
on the question. He insisted that woman had 
a proper place in the Gospel message; that it 
was next to impossible to draw a line in the 
Bible about woman’s functions in the church. 
It was an open question, to be determined by 
conscience, common-sense, and circumstances. 

Ex-Mayor Lambert, an elder in the church, 
testified his confidence in Dr. Cuyler, and quot- 
ed the example of Anna, Philip’s four daugh- 
ters, Aquilla, Priscilla, Phoebe, the bearer of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and other wo- 
men who labored with Paul in theGospel. In 
conclusion he reiterated that the session stood 
by the pastor. He wished the Presbytery had 
heard Miss Smiley for themselves. 

A committee was then appointed to make a 


minute of these statements, and the session ad- 
journed. 

On reassembling, Dr. Butler, on the part of 
the committee, reported a resolution, to the 
effect that while recognizing the kindly spirit 
in which the objectionable act had been done, 
and admitting that it was exceptional, the 
committee felt constrained to express the opin- 
ion that it was contrary to Scripture, and to 
the usages of the Presbyterian church. Anoth- 
er resolution proposed that a committee be ap 
pointed to “overture” the General Assembly 
upon the general question at issue. 

But this was thought to be only an attempt 
to shirk responsibility, After a good deal of 
discussion pro and con, Rev. Mr. Talmadge, of 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle, offeréd the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

Whereaspit has come before us that a wo- 
man has preached in the Lafayette avenue 
Presbyterian church, a t the invitation of the 
Rev. Dr. Cuyler; therefore, 

Resolved, That we find no cause of com- 
plaint against Dr. Cuyler, he having by his act 
offended no law of the Presbyterian church; 
also, that as a Presbytery we encourage pul- 
pit exchanges with the clergy of all evangeli- 
cal denominations, so that there may be more 
intimate and sympathetic relations with Chris- 
tians of different names; also, that we hail 
the caming of the time when she who was last 
at the cross and first at the sepulchre shall go 
everywhere, recommending the pardon and 
couuleet of the Gospel to a suffering world. 

This resolution was so applauded that the 
Presbytery resolved that “on the repetition 
of such a demonstration the doors should be 
closed and all but pregbyters and reporters 
should be excluded.’”” There was clearly a 
divided house. ' 

At this point 4 Quaker gentleman sent in a 
note vouching for the good standing of Miss 
Smiley among the Quakers, whereupon a new 
discussion arose. 

The Rev. Mr. Johnson, the first speaker, 
said :— 

If Miss Smiley were infallible, she would 
not be admissible to one of these pulpits. He 
did not conceive it possible that the Bible 
writers thought of such a thing as women 
preaching. He loved women, but none of 
them should ever dictate to him. 

(Of course, if an infallible woman could 
not be admitted to these pulpits, the only rea- 
son must have been, that the pulpits were not 
worthy of her. But how about the dictating, 
dear Brother Johnson? is it because you want 
to do all that yourself?) 

Mr. Cuyler said :— 

The “‘subordination” doctrine had been car- 
ried too far by those who excluded women ut- 
terly from preaching the Gospel. Miss Smiley 
had preached in the pulpit of a man who had 
been a moderator of the General Assembly. 
Last year she preached in a Presbyterian 
church in New Jersey before a moderator, and 
other eminent preachers... In these and oth- 
er cases that might be cited, there was no 
censure and no word of it. 

He had acted from the best motives. Ifthe 
resolution passed he could not work so well 
as he had. If they let the matter go now and 
brought it up before the General Assembly the 
result would be good. His people knew how 
he liked Quakers, and they felt that to select 
him and his church for censure in this connec- 
tion was hard. When he should come into 
Presbytery meeti ngs, if this censure were pass- 
ed, he would feel that he was under a ban, 
and would stand condemned of having broken 
the Word of God. 

Dr. Duryea offered an amendment, upon 
which, after a short debate, the Presbytery 
united and voted for it unanimously, save that 
Dr. Spear protested by his single vote against 
the clausé which instructs the churches to 
obey the instructions of the General Assembly. 
After the final vote Dr. Duryea offered a pray- 
er,;and the Pesbytery adjourned. The amend- 
ment as finally passed was as follows :— 

The Presbytery having been informed that 
a woman has preached in one of our churches 
on a Sabbath, at a regular service, at the re- 
quest of the pastor, and with the consent of 
the session; therefore 

Resolved, That the Presbytery feel constrain- 
ed to’enjoin upon our churches strict regard 
to the following deliverance of the General As- 
sembly of 1832: “Meetings of pious women by 
themselves for conversation and prayer we ut- 
terly approve; but let not the inspired prohi- 
bition of the great apostle, as found in his 
Episules to the Corinthians and to Timothy, 
be violated. To teach and to exhort or to 
lead us in prayer in public and promiscuous 
assemblies is clearly forbidden to women in 
the Holy Oracles.” 

So ended one of the most extraordinary ex- 
aminations of modern times. 

These Rip Van Winkles will be surprised to 
find that while they slept, a score of pulpits, 
more or less, have been and are reverently oc- 
cupied by women, who receive guod salaries, 
and are winning the members of their congre- 
gations to higher and nobler lives. They will 
find the world slowly learning that whatever 
is fit to be done at all may with propriety be 
done by anybody who can do it well; that the 
existence of a power presupposes the right to 
its exercise, subject only to the laws of benev- 
olence. L. 8. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A MOTHER. 


Johnson his name is, of the Presbyterian 
church. Indignation to see a Quaker woman 
in a Presbyterian pulpit has brought him to 
his speech. 

‘*He loves women, but will suffer no woman 





| 


to dictate to him!’ 
Heroic soul! In his cradle he forbade all 
rocking. This baby Hercules strangled with 


mother-love and mother-care that would fain 
have poisoned his young life. 

In his pinafores, the stern infant refused 

alike the sweetened pap, the daily bread and 
milk. He takes no food from woman’s hand, 
not he! No peppermint drop when he cried 
with pain! No stocking hung for him at 
Christmastime. No sum on slate, dissolving 
neath his tears, but springing forth to light 
again with the helping mother-hand. His 
tiny stockings all undarned, his trousers out 
at knee, no woman sets a stitch for him, nor 
dictates that his collar fasten with button or a 
pin! No warning eyes, when the clock strikes 
nine, point cheerily to bed-time. A very 
Frankenstein, he doesn’t go to bed at all, but 
lies in stern and manly slumber, unblanketed, 
upon the kitchen floor. Dictate to him how 
many marbles are sold for a penny, and the 
penny to buy them proffered! Neither by ma- 
ternal penny, nor boon of cake or pie, nor fra- 
grant orange or raisin-bunch, shall the dic- 
tates of intrusive woman reach his self-reliant 
soul! Dictate to him, when droops the aching 
head, and drag the weary limbs, with chill and 
fever home! Dictate to him the careful bath- 
ing of the brow, the shaded light and cool 
sweetness of the chamber; the needed pill or 
powder, duly brought, when all the household 
sleeps, and only the tender mother-eyes are 
watching by the boy. He spurns the soft 
ministry; he wraps himself in sheet sublime, 
he flings the draught away, and shuts Spartan- 
like his parched lips, lest they accept the grate- 
ful drink, dictated by a woman. 

And later, fallen into temptation and among 
thieves, no mother’s hand points out to him, 
repentant, the returning road; no gentle dic- 
tation of womanly pity and love softens for 
him the “Father, I have sinned.’’ 

Or, grown to man’s estate, and seeking the 
girl of his choice, and taking her home unto 
himself, to be, not his helpmeet, the bon 
camerade a good wife ought to be, but, —imag- 
ination shrinks aghast before the vision! 
Heaven help her, the wife of Johnson, if such 
a woman be! 8. C. H. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEMORIALS. 

We publish below a form of memorial 
addressed by the officers of the AMERI- 
CAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION this 
week to all the State Legislatures now in ses- 
sion. It is issued in accordance with a reso- 
lution adopted at the annual meeting in No- 
vember last at Philadelphia. We hope it will 
lead to favorable actiun during the present 
session, and urge the Woman Suffragists of 
every State to follow it up with petitions and 
personal influence. 

The Legislature of New Jersey established 
the precedent of Presidential and municipal 
suffrage for woman, by an election law which 
conferred suffrage upon women, upon a prop- 
erty qualification, from 1776 to 1807. 
MEMORIAL, . 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of 
-The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE Asso- 
CIATION respectfully represents: 

That, whereas, the 1st section of the 2d article 
of the Constitution of the United States ex- 
pressly provides that “each State shall appoint 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct, the electors for President and 
Vice President” ; 

And, whereas, women are now unjustly ex- 
cluded from any participation in the election 
of these highest officers of the nation; 

We therefore respectfully pray your Honor- 
able bodies that you will exercise the author- 
ity thus vested in you bythe Federal Constitu- 
tion, and enact a law conferring suffrage upon 
women, who are citizens of the United States, 
and of the State of , in the approaching 
Presidential election, upon the same terms 
and conditions as men. 

And we further respectfully represent: 
That, whereas, the Constitution of the 
State of contains no restriction upon 
the exercise of suffrage by women in regard 
to the election of certain State, County, Tewn 
and Municipal officers; we, therefore, respect- 
fully pray, that you will enact a law, abol- 
ishing all political distinctions on account of 
sex, except where the same are expressly con- 
tained in the present Constitution of your 
State. 

And we further respectfully represent: 
That, whereas, the Constitution of the State 
of restricts suffrage for certain officers 
to men alone, therefore we respectfully pray 
your Honorable bodies to take the necessary 
steps to amend the State Constitution so as to 
abolish hereafter all political distinctions on 
account of sex. 

This memorial is presented in accordance 
with resolutions adopted at the annual, meet- 
ing of said American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, held in Philadelphia on the 22d 
day of November, A. D. 1871, at which were 
present delegates from auxiliary societies in 
twenty-two States. 

The officers of the AMERICAN WoMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION are as follows :— 
President,—Lucy Stone. 

Vice-Presidents at Large,—T. W. Hig- 
ginson, R. I.; Mrs. W. T. Hazard, Mo.; Mary 
A. Livermore, Mass.; George William Curtis, 
N. Y.; William Lloyd Garrison, Mass.; Han- 
nah M. T. Cutler, lll.; George W. Julian, 
Ind.; Margaret V. Longley, Ohio. 

Chairman Executive Committee, — Julia 
Ward Howe, Massachusetts, 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary —Kate N. 
Doggett, Illinois. 

Corresponding Secretary, — Mary Grew, 
Pennsylvania. 

Recording Secretaries,—Henry B. Blackwell, 
Massachusetts; Amanda Way, Indiana. 
Treasurer,—John K. Wildman, Pa. 

Vice Presidents——Mrs. Oliver Dennett, 
Maine; Armenia 8S. White, N. H.; Hon. C. 
W. Willard, Vermont; James Freeman 














ia Burleigh, Conn.; Oliver Johnson, New 
York; John Whitehead, N. J.; Hon. Rufus 
Leighton, Washington Territory; Passmore 
Williamson, Penn.; Elizabeth Smith, Dela- 
ware; Miriam M. Cole, Ohio; Mary F. Thom- 
as, Indiana; Jane G. Swisshelm, Illinois; 
Rowlaud Connor, Wisconsin; Moses Coit Ty- 
ler, Michigan; Mrs. A. Knight, Minnesota; 
A. K. P. Safford, Arizona; Mrs. C. I. H. Nich- 
ols, Kansas; Amelia Bloomer, Iowa; Isaac H. 
Sturgeon, Missouri; Hon. Guy W. Wines, 
Tenn. ; Seth Rogers, Florida; Gen. Rufus Sax- 
ton, Oregon; Rev. Charles G. Ames, Califor- 
nia; Hon. J. C. Underwood, Virginia; Sarah 
Jane Lippincott, D. C. 

Executive Committee,—Mrs. T. B. Hussey, 
Maine; Hon. Nathaniel White, N.H.; Albert 
Clarke, Vt.; Margaret W. Campbell, Mass. ; 
Mary F. Doyle, R. I.; Rev. Phebe Hanaford, 
Conn.; Anna C. Field, New York; Rev. Oscar 
Clute, New Jersey; Mrs. E. E. L. Forbes, Del- 
aware; Rebecca A. S. Janney, Ohio; Ellen 
Ferguson, M. D., Indiana; Myra Bradwell, Il- 
linois; Mrs. Frank Leland, Wisconsin; J. A. 
B. Stone, Michigan; Abby J. Spaulding, Min- 
nesota; John Ritchie, Kansas ; BelleMansfield, 
Iowa; Mrs. Beverly Allen, Missouri; Rev. 
Charles J. Woodbury, Tenn; Mariana Stan- 
ton, Florida; Mary E. Ames, California; Hon. 
A. M. Fretz, Virginia; Rev. Frederick Hinck- 
ley, D. C 
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STEPHEN 8. FOSTER. 


The gentleman whose name heads this arti- 
cle needs no introduction to the people of New 
England, orindeed of the United States. His 
name is known, and will be reverently cherish- 
ed, so long as the anti-slavery struggle in this 
country is remembered. He was one of the 
very first who came to the side of Mr. Garri- 
son, and threw all the hopes of his young man- 
hood, and his life if need be, into the cause of 
the slave. In that long battle of thirty-five 
years, beendured cold, hunger, poverty, mobs, 
and personal violence, always with his face to 
the foe. 

When the proclamation of emancipation 
gave freedom to the negro, Mr.foster brought 
to the Woman’s Rights platform the high cour- 
age, and fidelity to principle, which had mark- 
ed his whole life before. No one evensuspects 
that he will ever strike his colors, or be false to 
his convictions. So when he says, as he did at 
the late annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, “‘I shall never 
pay another tax till my wife can vote,” every- 
body knows that he never will. 

Mr. Foster, and other friends of Woman 
Suffyage, have long believed that we might at 
last be driven to take this step, and to refuse, 
at any cost, to pay our taxes, in order to call 
attention to the gross injustice, which, in the 
faee of our theory of government, taxes wo- 
men, while it refuses them any representa- 
tion. 

This position of Mr. Foster is a most em- 
phatic rebuke to other men, who, secure in 
the possession of their political and civil rights, 
without word spoken, or deed done to prevent 
it, leave their mothers, sisters and daughters 
to be held, as conquerors hold their captives 
to fine, tax, imprison and hang them, at the 
pleasure of the captors. : 

The world is full of cowards, but the most 
cowardly coward is he who leaves his own 
mother to be plundered both of her property 
and her rights, and who does nothing to pre- 
vent it. We hope this new action of Mr. Fos- 
ter will be effectual in helping put an end to 
the shame, and crime now committed against 
all the women of these United States. Thou- 
sands will watch the result with deepest inter- 
est. Women who are too poor to risk the loss 
and cost of such resistance to tyrants will 
gladly contribute to make up to Mr. Foster 
any loss he may sustain, while he in this way 
vindicates their rights. 

For a quarter of acentury, we have petition 
ed justice for the same rights that all men 
enjoy without hindrance. The boys who were 
babies when we began, are making laws for us 
to-day. Are we to petition another quarter 
of acentury? or shall the women of Massachu- 
setts, who pay taxes on $153,000,000, combine, 
and refuse to pay tribute to a government 
which denies to a married woman the right to 
sell her land, or to will her personal estate, as a 
husband may, or even to own her children ? 
“What answer”? L. 8. 


LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 


A hearing on the Woman Suffrage petitions 
circulated by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association was held in the Green Room 
yesterday at 9.30 A.M. Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, Gilbert Haven, D. D., Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. Blackwell, and others, addressed the 
Joint Special Committee on Suffrage. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
We are now able to supply the WomMAN’s’ 
JOURNAL of Dec. 30 to parties who may de- 
sire it. 
Rev. Jesse Jones lectured upon Woman Suf- 
frage last Monday in Wesleyan Hall with very 
great acceptance. 
The Missouri Democrat indignantly de- 
nounces “‘scrapple’’ as a New York house- 
keeper’s receipt for making an infernal dish. 
At a town meeting in Gloucester, Mass., on 
the 12th inst., several women were present, 
showing a deep interest in the business, but 
taking no part in the proceedings. 
In Connecticut, at the opening of the cam- 








his owa hands the twin insidious serpents of 


Clarke, Mass, ; Elizabeth B. Chace, R. I.; Cel- 


paign, only one woman dared to show her 


face, though we are told, there was another 
one who very much wished to be present, but 
was advised not to appear, and who accepted 
the advice. 

A correspondent wants to know whether 
“‘politics” is (or are) singularor plural. Were- 
fer him to Webster and Worcester. Kither 
construction is in common use. 


Mrs. Masters, of Chenango County, New 
York, who is afarmer and lumber merchant, 
lately furnished three thousand five hundred 
railway ties, and four thousand fence posts, to 
the Midland Railway Company. 


Charles Reade fiercely accuses George Eliot 
of “borrowing” her ideas in “Middlemarch.” 
This is very much as if he should charge Shake- 
speare with borrowing his ideas in ‘‘Hamlet.” 
The more of such borrowing the better. 

Solomon records the words of wisdom that 
fell from a mother’s lips; and Timothy was 
taught the Scriptures from a child by his grard- 
mother and mother. But then you know nei- 
ther Solomon nor Timothy were Presbyterians, 

Mr. Forster has introduced a bill in the Brit- 
ish Parliament providing for secret balloting. 
Mr. Newdegate opposed it, arguing that it 
would lead to universal suffrage. So much the 
better. Let itcome! The bill passed to itg 
first reading. 


The “Liberal Republicans” of Missouri re- 
cently passed a resolution demanding ‘‘equal 
suffrage for all.” Did they mean to include 
women? If they did, they should have said 
so. If they did not, their resolution is an in- 
sult to every woman in America. 


Mr. H. C. Cole, the wealthy proprietor of a 
well-known flouring mill in St; Louis, an- 
nounced on the new year that he had associa- 
ted his two sons and his daughter in business 
with himself. This is an example which other 
fathers of daughters would do well to copy. 


Mr. Sumner’s civil rights amendment to the 
Amnesty Bill was passed last week, and then 
the Amnesty Bill itself was defeated. Being 
heartily in favor of both, we-regret that 
the two were combined, and hope that each 
will now be renewed separately upon its own 
merits, 


Harper’s Weekly for February 17 has a tell- 
ing picture by Nast, in which a woman, car- 
rying on her shoulders the burden of a drunken 
husband and three helpless children, says to a 
horned and hoofed female bearing a scroll 
which reads ‘‘Be saved by Free Love,’ “Get 
thee behind me, (Mrs.) Satan.” 


The political campaign opened in New 
Hampshire on Feb. 10. The crowd in attend- 
ance was immense, hundreds finding it impos- 
sible to gain admission to the hall, and the gal- 
lery being literally packed with ladies, who im 
the Granite State have the high privilege of 
looking at the law-making powers. 


The Bright Side and Family Circle both lost 
the names of their subscribers in the great fire, 
but have now united, and the paper is pub- 
lished monthly at 50 cents a year; edited by 
C.G. G. Paine. Bright Side and a beautiful 
$2.00 engraving for $1.00. Subscribers to ei- 
ther paper should send in their names to the 
publishers, Bright Side Company, Chicago. 


The Churchman prints an elaborate paper 
by Mrs. Pierce, opposing the establishment of 
an order of deaconesses, as advised in the re- 
port of the Episcopal Board of Missions, The 
deaconesses of England wear distinctive dress 
es, and are technically trained for a life-work. 
The paper asserts that such an order is im 
principle directly contrary to the instincts 
of the human family. 

The memorial of British authors on the sub- 
ject of copyright inthe United States begins 
as follows :—“ Harmonious relations being hap- 
pily established between the United States 
and the United Kingdom, we, the undersigned, 
hope for a reconsideration of the policy in vir 
tue of which British authors, as authors, enjoy 
no rights which American citizens are bound 
to respect.” , 


In the movement to obtain a verbal recogni- 
tion of the existence of God in the Constitution 
of the United States, we are glad to learn that 
the use of Governor Washburn’s name, like 
that of Gov. Jewell, was unauthorized. The 
best recognition of God would be to establish 
the equal rights of all citizens irrespective of 
race or sex. Till this is done, the Divine jus- 
tice is violated, and no form of words will rem- 
edy the evil. 

Some friend has sent us copies of the 
Aroostook Pioneer, by which we see that im 
Northern Maine, a woman who signs herself 
“Shirley” dares to set people thinking on the 
woman question. She has written with se 
much vigor as to stir up a small army of mas- 
culine opponents, who, as usual, offer any 
amount of ridicule, for lack of argument. 
Those very men, at no distant day, will beg 
“Shirley” to vote for them. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation have established an office at 700 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, which will be open every 
day from 10 A. M. till2P.M. They will have 
always on hand tracts, petitions, and the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, for which they will take 
subscriptions. Our Pennsylvania friends will 
find great advantage by this arrangement. It 
furnishes a sort of social exchange, and is in 





itself better than tract or sermon. 
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We have received during the past fortnight 
more than twenty communications varying in 
length from two to four columns each. of 
course we cannot publish them, for want of 
space. Mr. Spurgeon said in a recent dis- 
course: “If a person preached a long sermon 
it was because he had nothing tosay.” With- 
out going quite so far, let us remind our cor- 
respoudents that “‘brevity is the soul of wit.’’ 
A weekly newspaper is not a magazine of es- 
says. 

Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, presented a pe- 
tition of Mesdames Hooker, Gordon aud Stan- 
ton, asking to be heard before the House of 
Representatives in Washington last Monday 
in support of their claims to the right of suf- 
frage. He offered a resolution that they be 
heard next Saturday. Lost—86 to 95. The 
yote is not regarded as against Woman Suf- 
frage on its merits, but only as against hearing 
the arguments of the petitioners at the time 4 
and in the manner proposed. 

Wendell Phillips is quoted as saying :— 

I shall not state a paradox wholly new when 
I affirm that, so far as we have tried the sys- 


tem of universal suffrage in governing great 
cities, it has proved a failure. 


Universal suffrage has never been tried in 
the government of any city, great or small, and 
nobody knows this better than Mr. Phillips: 
Thank God, the universe is not composed of 
men alone, but of men and women. Let us 
“try the system of universal suffrage” and all 
will be well. 

A bill was reported last week in the Penn- 
sylvania Senate securing to married women 
their separate earnings, with an amendment 
requiring them to file their intention to em- 
brace the law before the Court of Common 
Pleas. To-day we hail such legislation as a 
reform, and it is so. But the day will come 
when such a bill will be consfdered as barbar- 
ous as if it should read that married men might 
possess their separate earnings, provided they 
should file their intention before the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

A bill was introduced into the New Jersey 
Legislature last week “authorizing the people 
of the city of Camden to determine by ballot 
the question of liquor license.’’ The title is a 
fraud and a farce, like the government itself. 
For only one half of “the people” are really 
intended to vote on the question. Women are 
not people in the eye of the law politically. 
They are not exactly chattels personal, but, at 
best, non compos mentis—incapable of ration- 
al choice—large infants under guardianship, 
‘who never arrive at years of discretion ! 

We republish from the Congregationalisié an 
admirable article entitlea “The Ladies of Bos- 
ton versus the Women of Corinth.” It is es- 
pecially timely and appropriate at this mo- 
ment, when woman’s right to preach the gos- 
pel is denied by men who profess to believe 
that “there is now neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond nor free, male nor female, but ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” The editors of the Con- 
gregationalist, by publishing this unanswera- 
ble plea, evince a commendable willingness to 
welcome Christian women to a wider sphere 
of duties and responsibilities. 


Woman Suffrage has to fight its hardest bat- 
tles, not in changing the convictions but the 
tastes of men and women. This can only be 
done by the personal efforts of womanly wo- 
men, who deserve and command public re- 
spect. Dr. Bellows wisely says:—‘‘That was 
a hard though sharp saying, ‘It is worse than 
a crime, it is a blunder.’ It is more sound, if 
not so witty, and perhaps quite as original, to 
say, ‘It is worse,than an error of judgment, it 
is an error of taste’; for taste is the finest part 
of judgment, being equally applicable to mor- 
als, criticism, conduct and character.” 


The liquor question came up recently in a 
St. Louis court, in a life insurance case, and a 
Mr. Garvey, a lawyer, was called to the stand 
to elucidate the subject. He testified that a 
man who drinks after dinner or at night is not 
adrunkard. “A drunkard,’ said Mr. Garvey, 
“4 a man who gets drunk or drinks whenever 
he can get at liquor. If a man gets drunk 
in the day-time, he is a man of no character; 
but if he drinks in his own house all night, 


there can be no objection to it.” 


Of course the wife has no right to object. 
Mr. Garvey only shows his consistency as a 
lawyer in thus treating a married woman as a 
nonentity. It is what politicians and people 
are in the habit of doing. Are women satis- 
fied to be thus ignored ? 


Senator Wilson’s bill, introduced on the 26th 
ult., to prevent American citizens from en- 
gaging in the slave-trade in the South Sea isl- 
ands, is made necessary by facts learned from 
recent letters from those islands. The culti- 
vation of cotton has been begun in some of 
these islands, and the laborers on the new 
plantations have in many cases been taken by 
force from neighboring islands and held to in- 
voluntary labor, American vessels having been 
engaged in the kidnapping business. The at- 
tention of the British government has already 
been called to this subject by the murder of an 
English bishop, by the exasperated natives 
whose relatives had been kidnapped. 


A couple of enterprising Americans are at 
Kingston, Jamaica, with the object of estab- 
ishing a large American hotel for the accom- 
modation of invalids. The benefits of the cli- 
Mate are so remarkable that the influx of vis- 
itors steadily increases, The plan is to build 
two hotels—one in the vicinity of the city for 





persons who require a warm and even temper- 
ature, and one in the mountains for those who 
require a cold but no less even climate. 


One of the most attractive features of the 
larger West India islands, especially of Cuba 
and Santo Domingo, is the variety of climate 
accessible by a few hours’ ride. Perpetual 
spring looks down upon perpetual summer. 
The day is not far distant when these advan- 
tages will be appreciated and enjoyed by thou- 
sands of our people. 


If capital punishment is thought necessary 
to the welfare of society, we demand in the 
name of humanity that its victims shall be ren- 
dered insensible by means of anesthetics be- 
fore they are executed. Our good friend, Mr. 
Fay, in behalf of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, would have any man ar- 
rested and punished whoshould treat a dog or 
a pig as we treat our criminals. Read the 
description of the hanging of George Botts 
last week in Newark,N.J. We are told that 
“the pulsation ceased after fourteen minutes.’’ 
In other words the unhappy man was gradu- 
ally tertured to death for fourteen minutes. 
Often the agony is more prolonged. How 
much more merciful it would be to administer 
chloroform, It may be necessary to inflict 
death, but torture is unnecessary. 


A large audience gathered at Boffin’s Bower, 
last week, to hear a lecture by Mrs. Eleanor 
Davis Rockwood. The lecturer portrayed 
with great earnestness the privations endured 
by the family of the drunkard, and made an 
appeal for the equality of women. She cited 
the expression used by Madame De Stael, in a 
letter toNapoleon: “As long as you hang wo- 
men they will ask the reason why.” She be- 
lieved a better mode of education was needed 
by the laboring classes, on whom the safety of 
the republic depended. Miss Collins said at 
the close of the lecture, that if there was any 
prejudice on the part of the audience before 
the lecture, it was undoubtedly removed by 
the pathetic earnestness with which Mrs. 
Rockwood interested her hearers. 


In New York, a few days ago, at Jefferson 
Market Police Court, fifteen women were 
brought before Justice Ledwith, having been 
arrested the night previous by the Police of the 
Fifteenth Precinct, on suspicion of their being 
women of doubtful character. Justice Led- 
with said the women had committed no of- 
fense, and lectured the police for having arrest- 
edthem. How can any woman read such an 
occurrence as the above without feeling a sense 
of indignation? A few days ago, when this 
same New York police attempted to break up 
the disreputable concert saloons, all the men 
were allowed to go free, while the women were 
arrested and confined. Surely, while women 
are thus at the mercy of the police, they need 
to have votes in order to secure a recognition 
of their rights as American citizens. 


The Liberal Christian thus describes a lady 
recently deceased :—- . 


Seldom has it been our happy fortune to be 
acquainted with a woman of noble natural 
endowments, so carefully trained in knowl- 
edge and culture, ripened in heavenly wisdom 
and consecrated to exalted ends. Nothing 
but a whole life systematically employed in 
self-improvement and in attention to all the 
duties of her lot could have matured so rich 
and ripe a character. Her clear, deep gray 
eyes were bright with the light of that intelli- 
gence which only God’s owneternal spirit can 
supply. Such lives and such deaths do more 
to answer doubts, dispel fears, and confirm 
faith and hope, than all the external evidences 
of Christianity, and more than all the skepti- 
cisms, and materialisms, and sins of the race 
and the age, can overcome. 


By what strange perversion of intellect 
would Dr. Bellows deprive such a woman of 
suffrage, and society of such a voter? These 
are the citizens whose presence at the polls 
and primary meetings would help to establish 
a Christian Commonwealth. 


Miss Kate Reignolds made her first appear- 
ance in Boston upon the lecture platform at 
Tremont Temple last week. Her subject was 
“Charles Reade and his Works.”’ 


At the close she alluded to the popular idea 
that a woman is able to do and should not be 
prevented from doing almost any work which 
man performs. This she scouted. “Physical- 
ly,” she said, “I solemnly protest our incapac- 
ity. By the force of nervous energy a woman 
may dv more than a man, but it is a strain and 
cannot last.” She spoke of the problems which 
women who desire the suffrage have proposed, 
and held that love was the answer to them all. 
There is no woman in the world but would 
make a hero of a man if he would give her a 
chance. 


What should we think of a man who would 
advertise to lecture on Shakespeare and then 
treat his audience to his views on Civil Service 
Reform? These platitudes on the woman 
question were equally out of place and indi- 
cate that Miss Reignolds is in no sense a 
strong-minded woman. 


The Watchman and Reflector says :— 

The Horticultural School for women, estab- 
lished at Newton, in 1870, on a basis of $5000, 
contributed by Miss Nabby Joy for the pur- 
pose, was closed after somewhat more than a 
year’s experiment. There was no lack of ap- 
plicants, but there was a lack of funds with 
which to aid young women in their course. 
A similar fact stares us in the face everywhere. 
There will be little use in opening our colleges 
to women and furnishing them various instruc- 
tion equal to that of their brothers, so long as 
we do nothing toward rendering them benefi- 
ciary aid. Young men, by means of higher 
wages, education societies, ee jani- 
torships, etc., manage to rub through some- 


how; but our young women, of the same class 
with the former,—the humble class from which 
our most vigorous minds come,—have little to 
encourage them to the effort. Will not some- 
body move in this thing? 


It is understood that the Simmons bequest 
is designed to furnish women with the oppor- 
tunity of industrial training. Ifso, how could 
the funds be more usefully employed than in 
giving young women pecuniary aid in such 
cases as the above ? 


The North End Mission Fair is a great and 
gratifying success. We hail it as a good omen 
for the Woman Suffrage cause. It shows that 
woman’s wrongs are more and more attracting 
attention and awakening sympathy. Nor do 
we feel surprised or concerned at the larger 
measure of pecuniary success awarded to char- 
ity than is conceded to justice. All can see 
misery and degradation In the concrete, Com- 
paratively few can appreciate their causes. 
The Commonwealth recognizes the fact and 
says :— . 

We bid God-speed to earnest workers of ev- 
ery degree. Impartial suffrage, whose echo 


still resounds, will yet be asub-stratum in the 
solution of many vexed social problems, 


Hon. George F. Hoar, in his speech on na- 
tional education, gave the following startling 
statistics :—‘‘In the State of Tennessee to-day» 
there were only 23 out of 91 counties that had 
any schools, although there was a school sys- 
tem in the State. There could be found in 
that State to-day county after county in which 
there had not been a child at school for twelve 
months, and in which there would not be a 
a child at school for the next twelve months. 
Even in Kentucky, out of a native white popu- 
lation of 734,740, there were 196,346 white per- 
sons over ten years of age who could not read 
or write. Adding to that number 30 per cent. 
of those who, while professing ability to read 
and write, were practically illiterate, it follow- 
ed that more than one-third of the entire na- 
tive white population of Kentucky were prac- 
tically illiterate.” Mr. Hoar showed that in the 
United States at large there were 5,660,000 
persons over ten years of age unable to read 
and write. That figure had to be compared 
with 37,000,000, the whole number of persons 
over ten years, and adding to it the 30 per cent. 
for the reason he had already given, it appeared 
that over one-fourth of the population was 
practically illiterate. 


The first Cabinet reception of -the season 
took place last week at the residence of Secre- 
tary Delano. Mrs. Delano assisted the Secre- 
tary, and, supported by her two agreeable 
daughters, performed the host’s part of the 
evening’s entertainment with genuine _hearti- 
ness and exceeding grace. The “first lady of 
the land”? honored Mrs. Delano with her pres- 
ence. This is somewhat out of the usual rou- 
tine of social duties expected of the wife of a 
President. General Washington thought that 
a certain dignity was necessary to social eti- 
quette at the White House. For instance, 
the President and the “first lady” could not 
visit, because if they began to pay social calls 
they must treat all the sovereign people alike. 
The change is exactly as it should be. This 
is a republic, and we don’t want a “first lady.’’ 
Down with the social bars of steel that hedge 
the political element of society! Mrs. Grant 
has laid aside the crown, and it will not fit any 
maid of honor. Blessings on the bonnie wo- 
man who has never found out that she is any- 
thing but the wife of “Mr. Grant.” This re- 
ception will have a historical place. 


Quite a discrepancy of opinion is expressed 
as to the propriety of Mrs, Stanton’s shielding 
herself from responsibility upon the old legal 
ground that she is a feme covert, and that 
the action could therefore lie only against her 
husband. The Christian Union says :— 

This'‘may be fair, as it certainly is dexter- 
ous. But would it not have been better, like 
the Friends in the matters of war, slavery, 
and the like, to suffer for a principle, and so 
bring the injustice of the matter within the 
sympathy of all? 

The Boston Post, on the contrary, approves 
her course, and says :— 

But the inconsistency is evidently all on the 
surface. In combatting the tyrant man Mrs. 
Stanton shrewdly turns upon him the weapons 
of his own forging. It may seem out of char- 
acter for her, while claiming her equal respon- 
sibility as a citizen with Mr. Stanton, to shift 
on his shoulders burdens which she herself 
has incurred; but a moment’s reflection will 
show that this is the most effective argument 
she could oppose to the unequal distribution 
of accountability according to existing statutes. 
Mrs. Stanton has offered in her own case an 
awful example of the invidious distinction of 
the law, and no one can say that it is of less 
force than the most elaborate argument from 
her eloquent lips. 


The Wyoming Tribune publishes all of Gov. 
ernor Washburn’s message that relates to Wo- 
man Suffrage, and comments upon it as fol- 
lows :— 

The people of the country are fast realizing 
not only the justice but the wisdom of permit- 
ting women to vote, at least where reform is 
needed in municipal affairs. The cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage has been unfortunate in some of 
its advocates. No reform has ever been effect- 
ed, however, without the influence of fanatics. 
Men and women of hobbies ultimately induce 
the more conservative to give their ideas some 
.consideration. So with Woman Suffrage. 
Some of the best men in the nation to-day ad- 
vocate it, although it was treated with derision 
but a few years ago. We admire what Goy- 
ernor Washburn says about it. While he has 
“many misgivings in reference to the subject,” 








he desires that woman shall have a trial with 
the ballot. We could not expect less of Mas- 
sachusetts, a State ever ready to advance, or at 
least to try, any evant rm. From what 
we have seen in Wyoming, we feel sure that if 
the women of Massachusetts are permitted to 
vote on the liquor question, tippling-houses 
“will grow beautifully less’ in every town of 
the State. 


Last Thursday week the Joint Committee 
on Legal Reform of the Legislature of Maine 
gave a hearing to Mrs. Oliver Dennett and 
170 other citizens of that State, who petition- 
ed for Woman Suffrage. At their request, 
and also in support of a similar memorial of 
the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE Assocra- 
TION, Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell ad- 
dressed the Committee. A general desire to 
hear the arguments of the petitioners was ex- 
pressed by members and citizens. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, adjourned to the Representa- 
tives’ Hall, which was crowded with eager lis- 
teners, both men and women. The matter 
awakened a very deep and general interest. 
Several members of the Committee are under- 
stood to be in favor of granting the prayer of 
the petitioners, and we shall watch the result. 
Mrs. Stone reminded her hearers that she 
addressed the Representatives in the same hall 
twenty years ago, asking for more equitable 
property laws for married women, and that 
the law of dower was changed soon afterwards. 


The Watchman and Reflector feels concern- 
ed for Woman Suffrage, and says :— 


Even able speakers were unable to excite 
much interest in or draw attendants upon the 
Woman Suffrage Convention, held in this city 
last week. The fact is, “the cause’’ drags, the 
women of the land don’t “take to it,’’ the pub- 
lic is weary of the same ideas from the same 
persons, month after month and year after 
year, and all the talk of the strong-minded fails 
to convince our wives and daughters that they 
are persecuted, and that their fathers, hus- 
bands and brothers are monsters. Has not 
the excitement culminated, and is not the 
cause on its down-hill of life ? 


Why not grieve for Prohibition, which mus- 
tered a much smaller audience on the week. 
previous? We are glad that our talk fails to 
convince wives and daughters that their male 
relatives are not monsters, Because we don’t 
believe they are, and nobody at Woman Suf- 
frage conventions ever says so. If our neigh- 
bor thinks the cause going down hill, let him 
read the letters of Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. 
Bowles describing their meetings last week in 
this number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. He 
may talk about a decline, but we call it a reviva? 


Senator John Sherman rather surprised 
the Senate last week by coming out with a 
well-argued speech in favor of Mr. Sumner’s 
amendment. The frigid conservatism which 
usually surrounds the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee is rarely melted to the degree of an 
earnest and eloquent speech in favor of black 
men’s rights, but such was the case, It was 
all the more relished as it was unexpected. A 
remark he made en passant is particularly wor- 
thy of record. In reply to a hectoring inter- 
rogatory from Morrill of Maine, who is one of 
the heartless Senators who are trying to pettifog 
this question, he said that he was not to be 
drawn, in this connection, into a discussion of 
Woman’s Rights, but he would say that he had 
never seen any reason satisfactory to his con- 


science,why an intelligent woman should not’ 


vote, sit on juries, and hold offices ; but as so- 
ciety was founded on the family, he did not 
deem it expedient to introduce discordant sub- 
jects into the family circle. If this is the only 
rock of defense he has against the advancing 
tide of Woman Suffrage, the honorable gentle- 
man is in great danger of being submerged. 


Mr. A. C. Hesing, of the Chicago Staats Zei- 
tung, has published a reply to the recent letter 
of Robert Collyer, in which he indignantly de- 
nies, on his own behalf, and on that of his 
German fellow-citizens, any disposition to vio- 
late public order, or to coerce the action of the 
established authorities by riotous proceedings. 
He also declares himself in favor of a fire limit, 
and proposes that it shall embrace all that 
part of North Chicago south of Chicago ave- 
nue, including two lumber yards; also all that 
part east of a point 125 feet west of Clark 
street, and parallel with Clark street to Fuller- 
ton avenue. But he is opposed to making the 
fire limits coéxtensive with the city limits, 
and thinks that the people of Chicago are also 
opposed to so doing. We gladly state these 
facts in justice to Mr. Hesing, who is an old 
and valued citizen. But the opposition man- 
ifested by Mr. Hesing and others to the exten- 
sion of the fire limits of Chicago was correctly 
cited by us as an evidence of the difficulty of 
inducing a community to incur an immediate 
hardship for the sake of a permanent benefit. 


It will be interesting to the ladies who 
organized the New England Woman Suffrage 
Bazar to know that the first anti-slavery fair 
was held in Boston, December 16th, 1834, 
under the lead of Mrs. Ellis Gray Loring, Lyd- 
ia Maria Child, and a few others of kindred 
sympathies. As the Abolitionists were then 
shut out from the halls and churches of Bos- 
ton, they were compelled to hold it at the of- 
fice of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
in Washington street. Held in the interest of 
an unpopular cause, that often subjected its 
advocates and supporters to social proscription 
and insult, and in most unattractive quarters, 
it was deemed a success, although the sum to- 


tal of its receipts were but three hundred and 
sixty dollars. They gradually increased in in- 
terest and success, until the seventh, in 1840, 
yielded the sum of two thousand dollars.+ 
Such an advance had been made that, in 1841, 
they were enabled to procure a large and at- 
tractive hall, and secure from home and for- 
eign contributors a fine display Of articles of 
fancy and utility. These anti-slavery fairs 
were continued until slavery finally disappear- 
ed. Their receipts contributed largely to the 
support of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
and of its organ, the Anti-Slavery Standard. 


Compulsory education works well in Ku- 
rope. - An Italian journal, L’Hco d'Italia, 
contains some interesting reports as to the ed- 
ucational condition of different European na- 
tions. In Saxony, education is compulsory; 
all inhabitants of the Kingdom can read and 
write, and every child attends school. Ia 
Switzerland, all can read and write and have 
a good primary education. Education is ob- 
ligatory, and greater efforts, in proportion to 
its means, are made to impart primary instruc- 
tion than in any other European nation. In all 
the smaller States of North Germany educa- 
tion is compulsory, and all the children attend 
school. In Denmark the same is true. All 
the Danes, with a few exceptions, can read, 
write, and keep accounts. The children all 
attend school until the age of fourteen. In 
Prussia almost all the children attend school 
regularly, except in some of the eastern dis- 
tricts. An officer who has charge of the mil- 
itary education of the Landwehr in twelve 
years has only met with three young soldiers 
who could neither read nor write. An inqui- 
ry having been instituted, it was found that 
these three were the children of sailors, who 
had been born on the river and had never set- 
tled in any place. Instruction is obligatory. 
In Sweden the proportion of inhabitants who 
can neither read nor write is one in a thousand. 
Instruction is obligatory. In Norway, almost 
all the Norwegians can read, write and cipher 
passably well. Instruction is obligatory. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., held its regular meeting in the Lib- 
erty street Methodist Episcopal church om 
Friday evening, the 2d instant. The spacious 
church was filled at an early hour, all seem- 
ingly anxious to observe the workings of the 
first woman’s meeting ever held in that church. 
Gray-headed men and women, young men and 
bright-eyed maidens, were scattered through 
the audience; but the great majority of the 
hundreds present were men and women to 
whom years have given thought and prudence; 
men and women of middle age, who are fight- 
ing the battle of life, not 30 much for them- 
selves as for their children, Never before was 
there such a large atteudance at any of the 
meetings of the association. Twenty months 
ago the parlors held all who wished to hear, 
now large churches are filled. The respectful 
attention given to all that was said was evi- 
dence sufficient that those present were seek- 
ers after truth. Quite a large number at the 
close of the meeting became members of the 
association. Petitions to the Legislature re- 
questing “that all legislation providing for, or 
regulating the coming Constitutional Conven- 
tion, recognize the citizenship of woman, and 
explicitly provide that qualifications of electors 
and delegates shall be without regard to sex,’’ 
were presented—to which a great number of 
signatures were affixed. Excellent music was 
furnished by the choir of the church. A very 
able address was made by Matilda G. Hind- 
man. 


One of our exchanges says :— 

It appears to be true that the advanced fe- 
males have determined to cast in their lot with 
the Democratic party and the dissatisfied Re- 
publicans, feeling insulted at the lack of con- 
sideration shown them by Republicans in Con- 
gress. A Washington despatch to the Adver- 
tiser says Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker left 
for Connecticut, to be present at the Democrat- 
ic State Convention and to pledge such support 
as she and her followers can give to the Demo- 
cratic party in the coming campaign. Alas for 
the cause of Woman Su e when it is forced 
to resort to such company! The idea of re- 
formers of any sort seeking an alliance with 
the Connecticut Democracy, which persistently 
turns a cold shoulder upon reforms of every 
kind, and is the embodiment of conservatism 
gone to seed. If Mrs. Hooker don’t find her- 
self out of her element in that convention, we 
lose our guess. And if only such bargain is 
made as is said to be in contemplation how 
completely the honest advocates of Woman 
Suffrage will find themselves sold out! 


We cannot speak for the lady in question or 
for any other individual, but we are sure that 
the great body of Woman Suffragists of Con- 
necticut and of other States have no intention 
to do anything of the kind. While we regard 
Woman Suffrage as the most important politi- 
cal issue, we are not convinced that separate 








party action is the most effective way to for- 
ward it. A few think so, A majority think 


otherwise. From present appearances Woman . 


Suffragists will probably vote according to their 
political views on other topics, which are gener- 
ally Republican. We are glad'to learn that Mr. 
Atwater of New Haven, the Democratic can- 
didate for Lieutenant-Governor of Connecticut» 
is President of a local Woman Suffrage society, 
and Vice-President of the State Association of 
Connecticut. This is no sufficient argument for 
supporting the Democratic ticket, but it is 
good reason for supporting AF 
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Miscellany, 


SLEEP BY THE SEA. 
BY TOM HOOD. 


Friends, when you think I am like to die, 
Carry me where the sea is roaring ; 
‘There on my last bed let me lie, 
And list to the long wave landward pour- 
ing— 








Beating, beating, 
And ever repeating 
The cry it cried when it first was hurled 
With myriad shocks 
On the barrier-rocks 
In the very birthday of the world. 


And—if I could die within sound of the sea— 
The voices of all who e’er loved and knew 


me, 
To mingle with hers, who is dearest to me, 

Its murmur would bring—to sleep to woo me» 
Throbbing, throbbing, 
And plaintively sobbing, 

As erst it sighed when the night and morn 
Had faded away 
On the first fair day 

When this beautiful world of ours was born. 


O, there, in a churchyard, high on a cliff, 
In how deep a sleep, from a vain endeavor 
Of longing and life, I could rest me—if 
The sea its wild lullaby sang forever, 
Beating, beating, 
And stil! repeating 
The cry it cried when it first was hurled 
With myriad shocks 
On the barrier-rocks 
In the very birthday of the world. 





(For the Woman’s JOURNAL.] 
THE WIDOW’S DOWER. 


“And so, Will Bassett, you have been and 
made a fool of yourself, and married that in- 
signicant slipshod school-marm. I did think 
you had more good sense. A man thirty years 
old,and brought up as Jane and I have brought 
you!” 

And Nancy Bassett, spinster, sat back on 
the wooden settle in the corner as though 
perfectly disconsolate. 

‘“‘What’s the use, Nancy, in your making 
such a fuss?” replied her brother, as he stood 
on the hearth wita both hands under his coat- 
tails. “You know I never could abide willful 
people. Isuppose you would have liked Je- 
rusha Town better.’’ 

“Well, [should think so. She knows B from 
a bumble-bee’s nest, anyhow, and could spin 
and weave, and make your shirts for you, and 
take care of adairy. But as for Sarah—you 
will always have tocarry her in arms just 
like a baby. She’ll be of no earthly use but 
to wear fine clothes and spend your hard earn- 
ings.” 

‘Well, suppose that suits me? Who has a 
better right to amuse himself in that way? 
Besides, she has a thousand dollars, and that 
will buy that eighty I want to add to my for- 
ty. You see I was not quite blind.” 

“It's well she’s got somebody that can take 
care of it for her, for, I’ll be bound, she would 
not know what to do with it any more than a 
baby. But you see to it that you get the deed 
in the right name,’’ and the spinster nodded 
wisely. 

Ten years of wedded life had passed over 
the heads of William Bassett and his wife 
Sarah. She was a delicate little woman, one 
of the “clinging vine’’s; he was one of the 
rugged hemlocks. She thought she should 
have been quite happy if only his sisters 
would not so continually tell him of her inca- 
pacity. When he sometimes made her feel 
her unworthiness by comparing her with those 
wise virgins, she would creep into his arms 
like a weary child and sob over her defects 
and bemoan her shortcomings, till he kissed 
her into comfort, and then she grew quite 
happy. 

Two little daughters had made their lives 
more in unison, and it must be confessed that 
Will Bassett was delighted that they looked 
more like their delicate, beautiful mother than 
like his hard, practical sisters. They bad, too, 
her tender, loving ways, and clung to her, and 
believed in her with the most beautiful trust 
and devotion. Sarah had not made an over- 
thrifty wife, but she had made a’pleasant, gen- 
ial home, and the man felt this in his inmost 
being. But his wise sisters were never at 
rest. They could always make more butter 
from their cows, and pick more feathers from 
their geese, and save more eggs from the same 
number of hens, and they took good care that 
Will should know all these, her shortcomings. 

Ten years! how short they seemed to the 
poor, stricken wife, as she stood by the bed- 
side of her dying husband. How could she 
live, and he, so strong, sv true, be taken from 
her? She must bear up for his sake, she mast 
live for the sake of her children. So she 
smothered her cries of anguish, and stole away 
to weep silently, that she might not add to 
his parting agony. 

In the meantime his sisters were with him, 
and in her moments of absence, impressed 
upon him the importance of making a will to 
secure the interests of his little daughters. At 
first he declined to doso, saying the law 





would arrange it all right. But they insisted 
that the mother was too weak and incapable 
to be trusted with the care of her children’s 
property; that, young and pretty, she would 
marry again, and then she could not be their 
guardian. 

So, by degrees, they wrought upon him till 
he obeyed their wishes. Oh! that little jeal- 
ousy ofa second marriage. A lawyer came 
and read to him the law: “Any father of 
sound mind and memory may, by last will and 
testament, dispose of the custody of any chil- 
dren born at the time of making such will, or 
of any that may be born thereafter, &c.” So, 
also, he could dispose of any property, reserv- 
ing only to the widow her right of dower. 

“That,” said Jane, “means the use of one 
third the real estate, and a clear possession of 
one-third the personal, after the debts are 
paid, I take it.”’ The legal man bowed. 

“I should not quite like to do that,’’ said 
William teebly. “Sarah had a thousand dol- 
lars when we were married, that went into 
the farm, and the use of one-third would not 
amount to enough for her support. I think it 
will save*trouble to have it all sold,.and di- 
vided into three parts, one for each,’’ said he 


feebly. 
“Yes, so that she can use the children’s for 


their support, and squander her own in dress 
and books,’’ added Nancy. “I tell you, Will, 
you must constitute us the guardians of those 
children, if you want their property to do 
them any good.” 

In his weak state of body and mind, and 
possibly touched with the fear that she might 
some day marry another, he so ordered the 
wording of the will, perhaps never dreaming 
that the children were thus legally taken from 
their mother. 

The last parting agony soon came, and the 
bereaved wife hugged her little ones closely to 
her heart to keep it from breaking, thinking 
that now they were her all, her only solace. 

After the funeral came the reading of the 
will. Words cannot portray the feelings of 
that mother when she found that her children 
were taken from her, and she was told that 
William had done it because he knew she was 


unfitted to train up her daughters in any’ 


practical, sensible fashion. 

“He never did it of his own free, unbiased 
will, I know,’’ said she, aroused from the 
apathy of over-wrougs:: grief to a sense of still 
greater anguish. 

‘Do you pretend to deny that this is his 
last will and testament?” said Nancy with 
freezing solemnity. 

“It is your will and testament, Nancy Bas- 
sett. If it were his, I would curse him in his 
grave: yes, follow him to the bar of God, and 
denounce him as a robber,’ said she, roused 
to a passion that was truly appalling. 

Nancy was startled by this unlooked for 
demonstration. She had never noticed that 
nature often gives to the weakest a spasmodic 
power and courage that often overbears the 
strong. But it is of short duration. So Sa- 
rah, after her fierce outburst, fainted away, 
and Nancy almost thought she was indeed go- 
ing to follow William to the bar of God as she 
had said. . 

The lawyer had been constituted adminis- 
trator, with the will annexed, and he was by 
no means disposed to side with the widow, 
but declared that he never knew a man make 
a will with a clearer understanding of what he 
was doing. This was the talk that greeted 
her ears as she came back to a full conscious- 
ness of the hard fact that she was still alive, 
and must suffer all the torture of the widow’s 


lot. 
As soon as possible the will was proved, and 


tlie administrator began his work. The sale 
of the property was effected as speedily as pos- 
sible, and the children were consigned to their 
legal guardians, separated from each other, 
and from their almost frantic mother, whose 
frantic grief was held up as sufficient proof 
of the wisdom of their father in consigning 
them to people who had some good sense, and 
a reasonable control of their feelings. 

The property sold for only two thousand 
dollars—about two-thirds of its real value—so 
that Sarah had less than her original thou- 
sand dollars, besides the sacrifice of all the lit- 
tle home comforts that cost a great deal but 
sell for a trifle. 

When some neighbor ventured to criticise 
this disposition of the property and the chil- 
dren, the sisters insisted that their brother 
had dealt kindly by his wife, inasmuch as he 
had given her a third of the property, whereas 
he could have limited her to her right of dow- 
er. : 

“But,” remarked the neighbor, “two-thirds 
of the property was rightly hers, anyhow.” 

“Not so,” coolly replied Jane; “he had re- 
duced it to possession, and she could not legal- 
ly claim it. Moreover, he had relieved her of 
all care of the children. Of course it was a 
great care to throw upon his sisters, but for 
Will’s sake they were ready to undertake it. 
Sarah never had a very sound mind, and she 
showed it by grieving herself into consump- 
tion, which showed plainly that dear brother 
Will was wise in not even letting her have the 
bother of the widow's dower.” 

Poor Sarah! She so longed for death, but 
he does not always answer the call of stricken, 
breaking hearts, and she had to live on. She 
may eke out the means of living by teaching 





a summer school in the country, and helping 
her neighbors take care of their little ones in 
the winter, but her own life is all broken, and 
she cries out in her anguish against the des- 
olation and penury too often the widow’s 
dower. 

“Oh!” says she, ‘‘to think of the thousands 
of dollars they are raising for the suppression 
of cruelty to animals! They will have hospi- 
tals for stray lame dogs, and ownerless disa- 
bled cats, and broken-down horses—but who 
will show generosity towards those who are 
seeking to secure to human mothers a guaran- 
tee that they shall not be robbed of their prop- 
erty, and their children stolen from their em- 
braces? Itis not only the injustice of the liv- 
ing with which we have to deal, but dead men 
even can trample on our living heart-strings.’’ 

“Are not three sparrows sold for a farthing, 
and not one of thein is forgotten before God? 
And are ye not of more value than many 
sparrows ?” H. M. T. C, 


——_— 


BEN AND I.---No. 2. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. 


Not governmental taxation ; I refer to duties 


levied at home; such, shall I say, as Ben has | 


put upon me? no, but such as Ben thinks a 
man bas a right to levy on a woman’s time 
and strength, because she is a woman. 

There is a principle at stake, here, on which 
we differ. 

Ben, being of a magnanimous turn, thinks 
that these taxes should not be heavy. The tax 
on tea was but three-pence a pound, yet the 
tea went overboard. 

Did Ben ever see a woman bowed beneatha 
load of so-called “duties,” in assuming which 
she had novoice? This woman, if there be 
such, should never complain,—she should 
cheerfully bear the burden that is put upon 
her, because, my friends,—don’t you see ?—she 
isa woman! 

It is very beautiful, this talk about minister- 
ing to others, only let it be done wisely; judge 
ye what is right. 

Setting aside the matter of personal judg- 
ment,-Ben and I are agreed, here, that to min- 
ister, not to be ministered unto, is the true 
principle. 

Ben is a useful man in the community. 
Wheu he chose his profession he decided for 
himself just how and to what purpose* he 
would minister, and has since pursued the 
course deliberately chosen. 

Having decided for myself, in similar manner, 
I simply ask, whether masculine sovereignty 


and feminine subjection make it incumbent on | 


me to turn from mychosen career, and wait 
upon Benjamin? 

No? When Ben and I have performed our 
self-imposed labors, and have paid our self-im- 
posed taxes, we will both rest—but stop! Ben 
may want his buttons, and his stockings, and 
his small matters in general, attended to; and 
I may want—no matter what! Ishall not ask 
Ben’s aid, except as a favor, an act of gallantry, 
an evidence of nobility of soul! 

Will he accommodate me? Of course! but— 
let me whisper it—to an extent reasonable in 
his own judgment. For my part,I have no 
wish to be severe on Ben; he need not be ap- 
prehensive. Columbia declared her indepen- 
dence—so do I—but she did not cease to be 
just; in her dealings with John Bull she has 
at least been fair. 

Though an independent, I hope to remain a 
friendly power,—aye, I expect, indeed, to have 
my declaration signed and sealed by Benjamin 
himself, while he smokes the calumet of peace 
upon it! 


-——— 


MAY WOMEN BE LAWYERS? 


The following is the argument of Senator 
Carpenter in the case of Myra Bradwell vs. 
the State of Lllinois :— 


Myra Bradwell vs. the State of Lllinois. 
Error to the Supreme Court of Illinois. The 
plaintiff in error is a married woman, a citi- 
zen of Illinois, and the editor of the Chicago 
Legal News. She applied to the Supreme 
Court of the State for admission to practice 
as an attorney and counsellor-at-law. The 
court refused the application, although con- 
ceding her ‘‘ample qualifications,” on the 
ground that being a married woman, she 
would not be liable on contracts, express or 
implied, between her and her clients. From 
this decision the case came to the Superior 
Court, where it is argued by Senator Carpenter 
for the applicant, the State not thinking it 
worth while to retain counsel in the matter. 

Before proceeding to the discussion, Mr. 
Carpenter thought it proper to distinguish 
it from the question of the right of femaie 
citizens to participate in the exercise of the 
elective franchise. On this point he said: 

“The great problem of Woman Suffrage, the 
solution of which lies in the immediate tuture, 
naturally enough, from its transcendent im- 
portance, draws to itself, in prejudiced minds, 
every question relating to the civil rights of 
women ; and it seems to be feared that doing 
justice to Woman’s Rights in any particular 
would probably be followed by the estabiish- 
ment of the right of Female Suffrage, which, 
it is assumed, would overthrow Christianity, 
defeat the ends of modern civilization, and up- 
turn the world. While I do not believe that 
Female Suffrage has been secured by the ex- 
isting amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, neither do I look upon that re- 
sult as at all to be dreaded. 

“It is not,in my opinion, a question of Wo- 
man’s Rights merely, but, in a far greater de- 
gree, a question of man’s rights. When God 
created inan, he announced the law of his be- 
ing, that it was nut well for him to be alone, 
and so he created woman to be his helpmate 


and companion. Commencing with the bar- 
barism of the far East, and journeying through 
the nations toward the bright light of civiliza- 
tion in the West, it will everywhere be found 
that, just in proportion to the equality of wo- 
men with men in the enjoyment of social and 
civil rights and privileges, both sexes are pro- 
portionately adorned in refinement, and all 
that ennobles human nature. In our coun- 
try, where women are received on an equality 
with men, we find good order and good man- 
ners prevailing. ause women frequent 
railroad cars and steamboats, markets, shops 
and post-offices, those places must be and are 
conducted with orderand decency. The only 
great resorts from which woman is excluded 
by law are the election places; and the vio- 
lence, rowdyism, profanity and obscenity of 
the gatherings there, in our largest cities, are 
sufficient to drive decent men, even, away 
from the polls. If our wives, sisters and 
daughters were going to the polls we should 
go with them, and good order would be ob- 
served, or a row would follow which would 
secure order in the future. I have more faith 
in Female Suffrage to reform the abuses of our 
elective system in our large cities than I have 
in the general election laws, to be enforced by 
soldiers and marines. Who believes that if la- 
dies were admitted to seats in Congress, or 
upon the bench, or were participating in dis- 
cussions at the bar, such proceedings would 
thereby be rendered less refined, or that less 
regard would be paid to the rights of all? 

“But whether women should be admitted to 
the right of suffrage is one thing; whether 
this end has already been accomplished is 
quite another.” 

Here Mr. Carpenter proceeded to define the 
difference between the ‘privileges and immu- 
nities’? of a citizen, which no State may 
abridge, and the right to vote, and declares 
that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments have settled the question against the 
right of Female Suffrage. These amendments 
seem to recognize the distinction between 
“privileges and immunities” and the right to 
vote. It cannot be denied that the second 
section of the Fourteenth Amendment recog- 
nizes the right or power of a State to exclude 
a portion of its male citizens from the right 
to vote; from which it follows that the right 
to vote is not one of the “privileges or immu- 
nities” which the first section declares shall 
not be abridged by any State. The right of 
Female Suffrage is also inferentially denied by 
that provision of the second section, which 
provides that when a State shall deny the 
right to vote to any male citizen, “the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in 
the proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens in such State.’’ 

The exclusion of female inhabitants, and 
infants under the age of twenty-one years, 
does not effect a reduction of the basis of rep- 
resentation in such State. And, again, when 
a State does exclude a portion of its male in- 





| habitants, &c., the basis of representation in 
such State is not reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such excluded males 
bears to the number of persons—male and fe- 
male—in such State, but only “in the propor- 
tion which the number of such (excluded) male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
| State.” This provision assumes that females 
|} are no part of the voting population of a 
State. 

The Fifteenth Amendment is equally deci- 
sive. It recognizes the right—the power—of 
any State to exclude a portion of its citizens 
| from the right to vote, and’only narrows this 
| right in favor of a particular class. It recog- 

nizes the right of a State to exclude a portion 
of its citizens, and only restrains that power so 

far as to provide that citizens shall not be ex- 
cluded on account of race, or color, or previous 
| condition of servitude. 
| Throughout both these amendments, vot- 
| ingis not treated as,or denominated, a privi- 
| lege, and evidently was not intended to be, nor 
| regarded as, included in the “privileges or im- 
| munities’ of a citizen, which no State can 
| abridge. 

Upon the question of the right of the appli- 
cant to be admitted to the bar of L}linois, it is 
contended that, like the colored citizen, she is 
entitled, under the Constitution as amended, 
to practice any trade, profession or pursuit 
which is open to any citizen of the United 
States. This right falls among the “privileges 
or immunities’ which no State may abridze. 
The provision that ‘‘no State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of a citizen” opens all the 
professions, all the avocations, all the methods 
by which a man may pursue happiness, to the 
colored as well as the white men; and if it pro- 
tects the colored citizen, then it protects every 
citizen, black or white, male or female. 

The Fourteenth Amendment opens to every 
citizen of the United States, without distinc- 
tion of color or sex, married or single, (for the 
amendment sweeps away the provisions of the 
common law, as it does the provisions of the 
State Constitutions and statutes,) the honora- 
ble professions, as well as the servile employ- 
ments of life; and that no citizen can be ex- 
cluded from any one of them. Intelligence, 
integrity and honor are the only qualifications 
that can be prescribed as conditious precedent 
to an entry upon any honorable pursuit or 
profitable avocation, and all the privileges and 
immunities which are enjoyable by the color- 
ed citizen are the right of our mothers, our 
sisters, and our daughters. The inequalities 
of sex will undoubtedly have their influence, 
and be considered by every client desiring to 
ewploy counsel, There may be cases in which 
a client’s rights can only be rescued by an ex- 
ercise of the rough qualities possessed by men. 
There are many cases in which the telling 
sympathy and the silver voice of woman will 
accomplish more than the severity and stern- 
ness of nan will achieve. Of a bar composed of 
men and women of equal integrity and learn- 
ing, women might be more or less frequently 
retained, as the taste or judgment of clients 
might dictate. But the broad shield of the 
Constitution is over them all, aud protects 
each in that measure of success which his or 
her individual merits may secure. 








THE WIFE OF GEN. JACKSON. 


Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, has recently 
published a book entitled ‘‘Seven Decades of 
the Union,”’ from which we extract the follow- 
ing interesting reminiscences of the domestic 
lite of the hero of New Orleans :— 


General Jackson was elected President in 
the fall of 1828. His domestic life had been 





scanned and scourged, and his beloved and 

honored wife had been most malignantly re- 
viled and tortured, by the forked tongues of 
his political opponents. She was happy in his 
love, and never aspired to the splendor of his 
fortune in life. She had fled to his manhood 
for protection and peace, and had been shel- 
tered and saved by his gallant championship 
of the cause of woman. He, and he alone, 

was her all, and of him may be truly said that 

in respect to “wassail, wine and woman,” he 
was one of the purest men of his day, and that, 
too, in an age of rude habits and vulgar dissi- 
pation among the rough settlers of the West. 
He was temperate in drink, abstemious in 

diet, simple in tastes, polished in manners, ex- 
cept when roused, and always preferred the 
society of ladies, with the most romantic, pure 
and poetic devotion. He was never accused 
of indulging in any of the grosser vices, except 
that in early life he swore, horse-raced and 
attended cock-fights. As for the wife of his 
bosom, she was a woman of spotless character, 
and an unassuming, consistent Christian; yet 
political rancor bitterly assailed her, and not 
content with defamation, endeavored to belit- 
tle her with the contemptuous appellation of 
‘“‘Aunt Rachel,” and held her up to ridicule 
Yor ‘smoking a corn-cob pipe.’”’ She did pre- 
fer that form, not for the pleasure of smoking, 
but because a pipe was prescribed by her phy- 
sician for her phthisis, and she often rose in the 
night to smoke for relief. Ina night of De- 
cember, 1828, she rose to smoke, and caught 
cold while sitting in her night-clothes; and 
the story is that her system had been shocked 
by her overhearing reproaches of berself while 
waiting in a parlor at the Nashville Inn. She 
had said to a friend, upon the election of her 
husband: “For Mr. Jackson’s sake, I am glad ; 
for my own part I never wished it. I assure 
you I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house 
of my God, than to live in that palace at 
Washington.” Before the day of her hus- 
band’s inauguration at the White House she 
was taken by her God to that “house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

The day of the burial came, and we wit- 
nessed the solemn scene. This we can con- 
fidently testify, that more sincere homage 
was done to her dead than was ever done to 
any woman in our day and country living. 
Thousands from the city and from all the 
country around flocked to her funeral. The 
poor white people, the slaves of the Hermitage 
and the adjoining plantations, and the neigh- 
bors, crowded off the gentry of town and coun- 
try, and filled the large garden in which the 
interment took place. She had been a Han- 
nah and Dorcas to every needy household. 
She had been more than mistress, a mother to 
her servants and dependants, and the richest 
and best were proud of the privilege of her sin- 
cere and simple friendship. She was, with- 
out question, loved and honored by high and 
low, white and black, bond and free, rich and 
poor, and that love was so unaffectedly express- 
ed by a wailso loud and long that there was 
no mistaking its grief for the luss, not of the 
departed one, but of the living left behind her. 
From that same door of the northeast room of 
the house near which the happy bridal party 
sat but a few months before, her coffin was 
borne to the grave dug in the garden for her 
remains. 

Following the pall-bearers came General 
Jackson, with his left hand in the arm of Gen- 
eral Carroll, holding his cane in his right hand, 
not grasping it with the hand over the head, 
nor with the thumb up, but with the back of 
the hand up, and holding the point of the cane 
forward, as he would have held a sword, and 
where he stopped at the pile of clay its point 
rested on the clods. Weeping and mourning 
were heard on every side, but at that moment 
of his coming up to that cold portal of clay a 
favorite old servant of Mrs. Jackson burst 
through the group around the pit and tried to 
get into the grave with the coffin. She was 
about sixty years of age, but robust and strong, 
and falling near the edge of the brink, got 
both feet over the edge of the grave, when the 
sexton and others took hold of her and pre- 
vented her descending, and were trying to 
raise her up and remove her. Her cries were 
agonizing: “My mistress, my best friend, my 
love, my life, is gone—I will go with her!’ 

This was but a moment; but, close to Gen- 
eral Jackson, we watched him intently. Every 
muscle of his face was unmoved; steady as a 
rock, without a tear-drop in his eye, or a qua- 
ver in‘ his voice, he quickly raised the point of 
his cane, and said: “Let that faithful servant 
weep for her best friend and loved mistress; 
she has the right and cause to mourn for 
her loss, and her grief is sweet to me.’’ The 
persons who had hold of her immediately re- 
leased her, and left her sitting over the fresh 
clods, weeping, and there she remained, hin- 
dering the burial, until after a while some of 
her friends persuaded her to leave the side of 
the grave, and let the ceremony go on. The 
body was let down, “dust to dust’’ was said, 
the grave was filled and shaped into the com- 
mon mound which covers poor mortality, and 
General Jackson was led away by General 
Carroll back to the northeast room. The 
crowd followed, and we got near to the chief 
mourner. Arriving fairly into the room, and 
pausing a few moments, he looked around him, 
and raising his voice said:— , 

“Friends and neighbors, I thank you for the 
honor you have done tothe sainted one whose 
remains now repose in yonder grave. She is 
now in the bliss of heaven, and I know that 
she can suffer here no more onearth. That is 
enough for my consolation ; my loss is her gain. 
But I am left without her, to encounter the 
trials of life alone. I am now the President 
elect of the United States, and in a short time 
must take my way to the metropolis of my 
country; and if it had been God’s will, I would 
have been grateful for the privilege of taking 
her to my post of honor and seating her by my 
side, but Providence knew what was best for 
her. For myself I bow to God’s will and go 
alone to the place of new and arduous duties, 
and I shall not go without friends to reward, 
and I pray God that I may not be allowed to 
have enemies to punish. I can forgive all who 
have wronged me, but will have fervently to 
pray that | may have grace to enable me to 
forget or furgive any enemy who has ever ma- 
ligned that blessed one who is now safe from 
all suffering and sorrow, whom they tried to 
put to shame fur my sake!” 

This was uttered calmly, firmly, mournfully, 
and in such deep silence of the crowd that it 
was audible and distinct to every one in the 
room. We can never forget it. Could he? 
The answer to the question illustrates his lead- 
ing trait of the policy of pugnacity. 

In due time he went to Washington city, 





and was inaugurated President of the United 
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States. He took up his abode in the White 
House. His bed was placed in the appropriate 
chamber. Prominent on the walls of that 
chamber, right opposite the pillow of the bed, 
was hung a picture of his wife—placed there, 
as he himself said, so that it might be the first 
object to meet his eye when his lids opened in 
the morning, and the last for bis gaze to leave 
when they closed in sleep at night. 


—_—_ Sorrororn——_____ -—- "= 


OLD ASSOCIATIONS. 


Some friends of ours lately moved into a 
new house. The rooms, of course, necessitat- 
ed some new surroundings. So the order was 
given to an upholsterer, who speedily fitted 
up some of them very beautifully with new 
furniture, while others were left to be fur- 
nished with the old, with here and there a 
new article, as occasion required. 

Being intimate with the family, we entered 
at once into their plans, and anticipations of 
future happiness in the new home. When 
we had surveyed the lower rooms, and had 
been informed of their conveniences, and had 
inspected the new belongings, we were shown 
to one of the upper chambers. 

“How home-like!’’ we exclaimed on enter- 
ing. 

“Yes,”’ she said, ‘every plece of furniture 
here is associated with the past; and if I were 
the richest woman in Boston, I would always 
keep a room in my house for these old things.’’ 

“These chairs, this desk and that table,’ 
she continued, “have been in our family over 
hundred and forty years. Grandpa and 
grandma used to eat off the table. In a secret 
drawer in the desk, I found a copy of grand- 
pa’s will; and this looking-glass—I'm sure I 
don’t know how old that is; mother used to 
say it was as old as Methuselah.” 

Taking the neat chintz cover from the back 
of an old-fashioned kitchen rocker, she point- 
ed to a little hole in the top, and said, ‘‘By a 
string through there, I used to be drawn 
around the floor. 

“On this bed pa died. That is brother 
George’s trunk, brought from Cuba after he 
died. 

“Do you wonder I like to keep them, when 
everything is associated with those l’ve lov- 
ed?” 

We did not wonder, for we fully understood 
the feeling. 

And who has not some token the sight of 
which recalls a loved one?—the look, the 
laugh, the tone we loved so well. Would we 
part with that token? Indeed, what would 
we not part with sooner? 

I thought, as I descended and looked again 
at the new furniture, these things have no 
history; possibly they never will have for the 
present owners; but when they have passed 
away, and the children take possession—then 
will they have a history! L. J. G. 








Gorrespondence. 


LETTER FROM VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER, VT., Jan. 26, 1872. 

Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Here in old 
Vermont once more, It is quite a change 
from metropolitan life. Here you find feath- 
er-beds, cushions in the rocking-chairs, salt- 
pork with milk-gravy for breakfast, Johnuie- 
eakes and pumpkin-pies, and tallow-candles 
to “run round with,” as the expression is. The 
rocks and the hills look just the same as they 
used to,and at this winter-time, they are cov- 
ered with snow, and over the roads jingle the 
sleigh-bells, and the riders are muffled in furs 
and overcoats, as they used to be. When big 
snow-storms come, as they do sometimes, in 
these modern days, the farmers get out their 
ox-teams and shovels to dig a path through 
the drifts, just as they used to long ago, which 
Whittier describes so beautifully in ‘‘Snow- 
bound.”’ 

In thinking over the different scenes in our 
life—the new world we found in the West, 
the new ways and people, giving us new 
thoughts and ideas, it seems as if our old New 
England home must have changed with us. 
Big snow-storms as well as feather-beds seem 
very old-fashioned, and some of the ideas that 
were instilled into our childhood, which we 
have now outgrown. We rather expect tu 
find them all gone by, but we come back, after 
a few or many years, and discover it is we only 
that have changed. Vermont is the same yes- 
terday and to-day, and it seems as if it would 
be forever. Things go round in the same old 
track. Progress is not the animating word it 
is in the West. It has an alarming sound. 
Men are suspicious of it. Ministers preach 
from the text, “Strengthen the things which 
are ready to die,” and the people, obedient to 
the voice of their leaders, shut their eyes and 
their ears to the grand new things, and stick 
to the old, although so near dead there is no 
light nor warmth left. 

These same leaders of the people preach wo- 
man’s subjection. Woman’s enfranchisement, 
they argue, would bring about anew theory in 
regard to the social relations—lead to ‘‘free 
love,” and other dangerous doctrines. They 
forget that these “dangerous doctrines’ are, 
as Theodore Parker says, “but the noise aud 
dust of the wagon that brings the harvest 
home.” 

This isa dear old home. I thought it impos- 
sible to ever discover a flaw, but impercepti- 


bly, the charm lessens, I feel cramped and 
confined, and I sigh with Alice Cary, “More 
light, more life, more love.’’ 

Not that I despise old things. We could 
not well get along without them. Tiere is 
much that will stand the “wear and tear” of 
life better than the “‘new-fangled notions” of 
our day, but there is a great deal of accumu- 
lated rubbish that needs cleafing away. It 
seenfs a pity to make old lumber-rooms of our 
hearts—storing away rubbish in the shape of 
ponderous dogmas and superstitions, and ven- 
erating them as of infinite value. They only 
clog the wheels of action, and prevent us from 
growing and from taking in new life-giving 
truths, Men are so afraid of cherishing some- 
thing “dangerous” and of “wandering from 
the truth.” As if truth could ever be lost. 

For my part, I cannot think there is any- 
thing in all God’s world dangerous that 
arouses the intellect, cultivates our sensibili- 
ties, quickens our religious sentiment, and 
fills us with love to God and all humanity. 
Humiliating as it may be to find the amount 
of ignorance that still exists in this wonder- 
ful nineteenth century, it is assuring to know 
that brave men and women, of extensive learn- 
ing and broad culture, are laboring for the 
cause of truth. 

Surely, ifslowly, their leaven is working, and 
1 hope and trust it may yet reach the remotest 
farm and cottage on these Vermont hills. 

R. W. A. 





OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


Lonpon, Jan. 23, 1872. 

A meeting was recently held under the aus- 
pices of the London Committee, in one of the 
suburbs of London. Twenty dollars were paid 
for the use of the hall, and the advertising had 
been most efficient. “Sandwiches”—a peram- 
bulating form of advertisement, consisting of 
a man sandwiched in between two large post- 
ers—not known in our Western cities—had 
paraded the streets for several days, and the 
meeting had been talked of at least three 
months, and yet, less than a hundred persons 
were present. English people are not curious 
tosee what is going on. Ifthey are convinced 
they like to remain quiet in their opinions. If 
they are opposed, changes come too slowly to 
awaken much terror in their approach; be- 
sides, no one can feel very violently opposed 
to this demand of English women, since it im- 
mediately affects only women without hus- 
bands. A man may feel that he has aright to 
dictate what his wife may do, but it requires a 
good deal of presumption, on the part of either 
men or married women,to say what unmar-. 
ried ,women shall do. 

The admission of women into the school- 
boards was the most important step yet gained 
by women here. The best. women were cho- 
sen—women marked for breadth of thought 
and practical efficilency—women who had al- 
ready distinguished themselves by their work. 
These women have taken leading positions in 
each of the school- boards into which they have 
been admitted. They have given time, earnest 


sition, and women everywhere owe them great 
gratitude for the honor they have conferred 
upon the sex, in proving that women have ca- 
pacity for direction in broad social schemes. 

I have heard that every member of the Lon- 
don School Board favors the present franchise 
movement. Ifearit may not be quite true, 
but it is evidently truthward. 

From present indications the London Uni- 
versity is likely to recognize the claims of wo- 





| men sooner than Harvard does. Women are 

| now in three of the regular classes, Political 

| Economy, Fine Arts and Hebrew. And the 
| “Ricardo Scholarship” for the Political Econo- 
| my class is, through the recent action of the 
| university board, open to the competition of 
| the young women as well as the young men. 

This scholarship is an annuity of twenty 
pounds for two or three years. I think it can- 
not be more than two years before all the 
classes wil be open to women, and university 
honors will be offered to them on the same 
conditions as to men; and I shall not be sur- 
prised if all thisis done next summer. Nearly 
all the university professors are faithfully at 
work in the franchise interests. 

The universal feeling is, that the present 
girls’ schools aredisgracefully bad. Women’s 
clubs are talked of. There has been a gov- 
ernesses’ club for some time, but women with 
comfortable homes are now beginning to feel 
that they need such associations. Some insist 
upon a union club for men and women, others 
upon one exclusively for women, and the prob- 

_ ability is, that both will come into being be- 

' fore very long. American women have form- 
ed wider organizations than English women; 

| they have greater need for it. Influence is a 
more diffused quality there than here. Every- 

thing is carried here through the influence of 

a few. 

It is quite impossible to do much here in lec- 
tures. The franchise lectures are all free, and 
yet it is impossible to get audiences. The 
most learned and popular men are seldom paid 
more than from two to five pounds for a lec- 
ture. ‘ 

The St. George’s Hall Sunday afternoo 
popular lectures are better attended than oth- 
ers. They are efforts to teach science in a 
popular form to the masses. It is a capital in- 











eeling x i ir — . & ° ’ 
feeling and hard work to the duties of their po- | what is its botanical name?” 


stitution, and ought to be imitated in our 
American cities. 

It is a little surprising that a city which has 
so orthodox a regard for Sunday should have 
led in this work. 

People pay one shilling for front reserved 
seats, a sixpence for back reserved seats, and 
only a penny for admission, which allows them 
their chances for a seat in the floor of the hall 
or any seat in the gallery; and season tickets 
for the twenty-four lectures are given at very 
much reduced rates. Dr. William Carpenter 
has already spoken twice this year, and all the 
lecturers have at least creditable rank in sci- 
ence. The trustees of this lecture course are 
hoping that they may be able to secure Mrs. 
Ernestine L. Rose for one lecture. Mrs. Rose 
made herself extremely popular in England 
during her visit last year. 

I believe there are as yet no women clergy- 
men in this country. When I was asked at a 
franchise meeting a few evenings ago, if the 
better education of women in America had 
done anything to open to them new employ- 
ments, I answered that we now had women 
physicians, clergymen and lawyers. The word 
clergymen was greeted with a shout of laugh- 
ter which I could not understand, but was af- 
terwards told that the idea was probably quite 


new to most of the audience. 
M. E. BEEpy. 


HUMOROUS, 


When is butter like Irish children ?—When 
it is made into little Pats. . 


Whiy is love like a Scotch plaid ?—Because 
it is all stuff, and often crossed. 


Zion’s Herald says that it much prefers to 
receive an obituary than a letter saying, “Stop 
wy paper.” 

They say female compositors get through 
their copy very rapidly, being anxious to get 
the last word. 


A wretched old bachelor says: “After all, 
a woman’s heart is the sweetest thing in the 
world; it’s a perfect honeycomb —full of sells.” 


A young student wants us to tell him if W- 
o-r-c-e-s-t-e-r spells Wooster, why don’t R-o- 
c-h-e-s-t e-r ‘spell Rooster? We give it up, 
as we are not engaged iu getting up diction- 
aries. 

A Bostonian has been fined $50 for not 
“communicating a case of small-pox to the 
proper authorities.” If we were the proper au- 
thorities, we should prefer his keeping it to 
himself, 

Little girl, (inquiringly)—“Mamma, who are 
you making all those nice little clothes for?” 
Mamma (feelingly)—‘Iam making them for 
a poor little baby who hasn't a rag to its 
name.” Litue girl (sympathetically) —“‘Mam- 
ma, was it burnt out in Chicago ?”’ 

One evening in company, during conversa- 
tion, agentleman quoted the expression that 
“Man proposes and God disposes.” ‘Yes,’’ 
said a maiden present, “a man proposed to me 
once; I said no, and have never seen him 
since; so I thought somebody had disposed of 
him.” 

Rogers, the celebrated English poet, said 
once to a friend that he thought one enjoyed 
life more at seventy than at seventeen, “for,’’ 
said he, ‘‘then one has all the pleasures of life 
with none of the early botherments of love,’’ ete. 
He once visited the botanical gardens with a 
young friend, who, much delighted with a flow- 
er she saw there, said, ‘Tell me, Mr. Rogers, 
The wise old 








| poet. replied, “Don’t ask me, my dear; I love 
| I I ’ ’ 





flowers too well to call them names.” At :a 
very advanced age he lost his only brother. 
On this oceasion, he said to one with whom he 
was very intimate, “He is a great loss to me; 
he was the only person to whom I was still 
young.”’ 

In aclever burlesque of the Jenkins style of 
describing weddings, recently published in the 
Indianapcvlis News, the bride’s dress is deserib- 
ed as awhite megatherium silk trimmed with 
prussic acid blue, pompaded front and lambre- 
quins of the same, looped up with calla lilies 
flecked by furiginated potassite and mellaced 
trivere—imported expressly for her. Her veil 
was a biased polonaise, trimmed with double 
fluted ruchings, surmounted with the wreath of 
snowy trichinallis. Some of the presents were 
a set of teeth and an oyster-freezer,—from the 
bride’s mother; a gold-lined hash-receiver and 
a set of chaste and elegant terra-cotta jewelry 
from the groom; a quilt pieced by the donor 
when eleven years of age, and a package of 
cabbage seed, from the bride’s grandmother, 
aged ninety, who can read fine print without 
glasses, and who cracked all the nuts for the 
banquet with her own teeth. 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 
;, IS UNQUESTIONA- 

a BLY the best known ana 

it most tioroughly tested 

FAMILY SEWING 


MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
ight, and the most pop- 
ular. 


This practical and eas- 
ily manvged Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
pre pene pat study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius tave been ueve’ed to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 
ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 

our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’? Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. 1t has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(@™ Keliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


Hi. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 






TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 


THE 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 





SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Should be tested by all before purchasing elsewhere. 
ITs TWISTED LOOP STITCH 
IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


(Illustrated Beok, 96 pages, free.) 
0 . 
Machines of other Makers taken in exchange at their Mare 
het Value. 
Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
—o—_——_ 
Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 


Mr. E. W. Nerr: 


“‘Metnosz, November 29, 1871. 


Dear Sir,—You desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opin- 
ion fully would require more space than you have allotted me, s es f 
I have owned and used in my family three of the double-thread sewing machines, before I knew of the 


Willcox & Gibbs. 


We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the average of women, but our e 


with these machines took us downin our own estimation amazingly. We almost needed a machinist resident _ 


in the family, so difficult were they of management. 


The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing wachine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 
orerroeny uses it, from pater fini'its, who comes from the barn, with gunny cloth and leather fo be sewed or 


repa 
els and sews carpeting with it. 


red, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen for thirteen years, who hems crash tow- 


And what is its greatest charm? It is always ready; it will do anything and everything that is expected to 
be done with a needle; it iss» simple, so easily managed and so difficult to get out of order, that it is 
ble to the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics—it declines to sew none of these. I used 
to carry the key of the other michines in my pocket continually, for I feared to have any but the most skilful 


use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands o 


n for the use of anybody as does the 


piano. I have o 


over four years, and if I could not replace it by another, money would not induce me to part with it. 


Yours truly, 


. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Editor Woman's Journal.” 


a 
Mrs. Iilenry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“T have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Bakerand Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willeox 
& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to,any other I have yet tried.” 
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NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OFFICE: 
142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 





E. W. NEFF, Manager. 





CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATFST STYLE SEWING MACHINE TABLE 
JUST OUT. 





a 





CARTER & PETTEE, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Masseparteout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


Dec. 10. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 








A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS 
New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 


May 27. BOSTON. ly 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 
C. W. TURNER. H. R. CHENEY. 
June 24. ly 





F. VOGL & CO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Besten, Mass. 


Freperic VoGL, 
8. C. Voet. May 27. 


ly 





THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
QANNOT BE DOUBTED. 





HI VU.L 
MARE. 


+ + 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 
Sent to any part of New England and on terms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 





Office, No. 228 Washington Street, B 
Mar. 25. ly 


"MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
rter and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 


I 
“* 1 Vases, etc. 


and Materials, Holly Wood articles, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an pene oy A rocess, taught n one es- 
son. Decaicomanie Depot, 351 Washington Street. 
May 27. ly 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 

. Sq. (Reem 23), Boston. 
Me. 8 Femeber*atin et Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 





done with neatness and dispatch. 
° ay G. STEVENS. Mary E. STSVERS. 
Jan. 21. : tf 


| 





IT PAYS! °+ 


W HITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a success unparalleled in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
reading. The price of subscription is only $1.00 a 

ear. Weare determined, regardless of cost, to have 
the largest circylation in the Union. For this pur- 
pose We are Ry ng most splendid premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 
evenings get a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash. 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magazine, contain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKER, 
— & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. 

ec. 23. 





— 





J. G. LOWERY, 


Chromos, Engravings, 
— AND — 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliet Street, 
(Between heyy a and Pleasant Ste. 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly 27. 


or Home ‘of Health. 


Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison sqnete. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than 

. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasant home. Boarders or patients, transient or 
— received. Turkish and El Baths in 
ly 








house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Pro 
June 10, 


United Piano Makers’ 
(CaarTeREp New York, May, 1860,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and Upright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
Fall Lren Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, 





splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and y 
tone throu hout the scale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the ene and musical artists 
all over the country. ese pianos can only be ob- 
tained at at of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue, New Yerk City. 


ly 
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Whenever a new reform is proposed, people 
will persist in telling us that our ancestors nev- 
er thought of such athing. They seem to be- 
lieve that our forefathers said everything that 
was worth saying, tried everything that was 
worth trying, did everything that was worth 
doing; in fact, that they were almost angels. 
We trust indeed that many of them are, now, 
but it is certain that most of them were far 
from being angelic when they lived on earth. 

Of course the human race must have greatly 
degenerated, for have we not been reminded of 
the fact for nearly six thousand years? Every 
generation laments its own deterioration. But 
we, in particular, cannot expect to be as wise 
as our forefathers were. They were so accus- 
tomed to profanity in the time of Chaucer that 
& man was considered very hoiy if he only 
swore by a saint. Education was so wide- 
spread years ago that only now and then one 
could read and write passably. They spent 
three hundred and sixty-five days of the year 
in fighting or preparing for wat; they crown- 
ed kings with splendor and murdered them 
with barbarous cruelty; they made the Chris- 
tian profession a cloak for every base design ; 
they persecuted the Jews with extreme rigor; 
they executed persons for stealing the most 
paltry article; they licensed prostitution ; they 
burned heretics and hung witches, so-called ; 
they banished Quakers and other honest and 
zealous reformers; they dealt in human chat- 
tels; they civilized savages with a gun in one 
hand and a jug of bad rum in the other, and 
then told pathetic tales of suffering and death, 
the cause of which was entirely attributed to 
the cruel Indians. I do not mean to say that 
all were guilty of these actions, but the world’s 
history is mainly composed of the records of 
such deeds. 


with untiring energy to grasp the whole of it, 
and then we must not be satisfied until we 
bring bome that truth to every living soul. 
M. S. WILson. 
New HAven, Cr. 


——-_ 


CLERICAL INCONSISTENCY. 


A clergyman in a neighboring town, during 
a recent Sabbath discourse, remarked, “Wo- 
man’s place is neither in the pulpit nor on the 
platform. Her place is at home.’’ 

His wife having importuned one of his hear- 
ers to contribute for the support of a woman 
missionary, on account of her “superior abili- 
ty” to educate the heathen, subsequently re- 
ceived the following note:— 

“My Dear Mrs. ——:—Enclosed find my 
‘two cents per week’ contribution. And now 
please say to your husband, that I forward 
said money to help a woman leave her home 
to work for the spread of Gospel truth. And 
if she can labor more efficiently by speaking 
from the pulpit or from the platform, I would 
say, God speed her work.” 


A REVEREND DEFAMER. 


Last week, at the Assembly Church, Wash- 
ington, the Rev. Dr. Boynton delivered his lec- 
ture, preiinnounced as being upon the “Rights 
of Man,’’ before an audience numbering about 
two hundred. The following summary of his 
remarks is taken from the Washington Chron- 
ick :— 

The rights of man were not so clearly defined 
as the reverend speaker’s ideas of the limita- 
tion of woman’s rights, the one strong claim 
as right of man being his privilege and duty to 
suppress and deny any attempt on the part of 
woman to add to her rights, especially as they 
are indicated and claimed by the leaders of the 
Woman Suffrage party. Ideas as to the subor- 
dinate position of woman in all departments 
of life, somewhat obsolete in their restricting 
tendency, governed the statements of the lec- 
turer throughout. The lecturer said: Not an 





If our ancestors did not believe in a republi- | 
ean form of government, if they considered | 
slavery a divine institution, if they thought it | 
would be dangerons to educate the masses, if | 
they held it right to force everybody to believe 
as they did, if they wanted the law to give them | 
the privilege of gambling, getting drunk, and | 
visiting dens of infamy when they pleased, if it 
was their belief that women had so few rights | 
that it was extremely difficult to tell what they | 
were, if they never even dreamed of Woman | 
Suffrage, we are forsooth a set of wayward chil- 
dren to advocate antagonistic ideas, to set our- 
selves up in opposition to our wise forefathers, 
to think that we understand our own wants | 
better than they did, and, what is worse, to | 
go to such extreme lengths as to establish a 
popular government, to provide free schools 
for all, to abolish slavery and enfranchise the | 
male slaves, to unshackle the press and let peo- | 
ple believe as they will,to try to annihilate the | 
hells of earth and block up the highways of | 
death, and especially to assert that a woman— 
heresy of heresies !—should be allowed to vote 
and hold office. It is almost a wonder that the 
shades of our good old Puritan ancestors do not 
seize their contumacious descendants and give 
them a view of Salem Hights, at least in a | 
dream. Had a person advocated such a. doc. 
trine before them, at one time, he would un- | 
doubtedly have been hung as a devotee of the | 
black art. 

On the other hand, the world has produced 
many honest and Jearned men, but we are not | 
therefore obliged to believe or do just as they 
did. Did Jefferson base his immortal Declara- 
tion on the works of Plato or Aristotle? Is | 
our republic an exact model of what Rome 
once was, or is it desirable that it should be? 
If we call ourselves Christians, are we obliged 
to follow in the very footsteps of Augustine, | 
Arminius, Calvin, Luther, Wesley, and other 
great preachers and theologians? It would be 
morally and practically impossible to do so; 
and yet they were mainly men of learning, of 
influence, of piety, and without doubt were of 
great service to their fellow-men. When a 
judge is hearing a question, does he ask or de- 
sire to know what Alfred the Great would | 
have done in such a case? It might be well, 
however, for him to pattern after that illustri- | 
ous king at times. Does not any farmer of 
good common sense know what is right and | 
just and what the law should be, as well, on 
the whole, as Blackstone ever did? The aver- 
age American boy understands the principles 
of true government far betier than did the 
world-renowned Justinian. The backwoods- 
men of our country know more about the sci- 
ence of medicine than many of the great doc- 
tors of antiquity. We recognize the wisdom | 
and genius of those noble men, and the impor- 
tance of their lives, not only upon their own 
times but upon al] succeeding ages. We will | 
give them credit for what they were worth, 
and for that only; but in the great questions 
of our own day, we must decide for ourselves. 

The world moves, and if mankind denied the 
fact for five thousand years, their denial did 
not affect she truth. Truth has always had its 
hosts of defamers. It is not without them to- 
day. It will not be for years to come. But, 
thank God! we no longer grope blindly in the 
dark, we can see the errors of our fathers, we 
feel our own needs, and we have al! the expe- 
rience of centuries by which to profit. We do 
not desire to know merely what was, but what 
should be ; not only what is apparently useful | 





angel from heaven could supply the place of 
woman as man’s companion and helpmate as 
she came from God; she should be content 
within the limits of the high ideal nor deny the 
duties assigned by God, rushing into the pub- 
lic arena and frantically demanding the rights 
never designed for her. Such, like the creat- 
ures of the’orgies of old, were shrieking out 
revolution and fury. Inthe name of Christ, in 


| thre name of all that is holy in marriage and 
home, sha!] we not restrain them? Shall we | 


permit even a woman to apply the torch to 
church and society? Men have the right to 
say that women shall not occupy any position, 
or use language in public calculated to stain 
the purity of the female mind. Do not these 
public lecturers employ language unfit for even 
men? We publicly denounce the indecencies 
of their speech—naked words and thoughts are 
more corrupting than what meets the eye, since 


whatever the mouth utters comes from the | 


inner spirit, and defiles more. This woman’s 


movement has done more to unsettle religion, | 


confound distinctions between virtue and vice, 


and to lower the mutual estimation of sex, | 


than all the infidel writings of modern times. 
There is one comfort in the consideration of the 
fact that woman, in attempting to place her 
self nearer in equality to man, must lay aside 
the spell and lose the influence of her personal 
charm. Can a revolution bring anything but 
evil to society, the leaders of which declare 
that they will welcome to their side the low- 
est of their sex? The leader, and elected 
priestess and prophet and proposed civil ruler, 
openly declares that she and her associates lay 


aside all moral restraint and live according to | 


their lax desires, and they together welcome 
all abandoned females. The resolutions of the 
late Suffrage Convention were a fearful sign 
of the times. A few years ago, a few who 
were engaged in the movement were called 


croakers ; now the roll of the grand army was | 


called—the Socialists, the Free Lovers, the 
sweepings of the gutters, the sediments of so- 
ciety among them. The demand for the bal- 
lot is only a feature—they work for increase of 
power torule. They would, with the ballot, 
overturn church, state and society together. 
They send in their petitions and promise more, 
and their speakers have described the charac- 
ter of the petitioners—Free Lovers, Social- 
ists, and Communists. 

They invoke the aid of these to overturn the 
defenses of religion and society. Atheists, So- 
cialists, Spiritualists, Free-Lovers, ask for the 
ballot to destroy Christian society. 


Every man who has wife, sister, friends, has | 


a right to demand that such should not be ac- 
cepted as representatives of American women, 
that the mass of true-hearted women shall not 
be forced into the public arena, or to see the 
decencies and sanctity of life destroyed. 

These women give the holy name of mar- 
riage to the harlotry of a week or an hour, and 
declare that such should be preferred to agen- 
uine warriage ; then they affirm in public that 
our female friends, our working sisters, are no 
better than themselves, 

They should arouse and place the shield of 
condemnation between them. It is the duty 


of men and women together, hand in hand, to | 


meet the assault of the allied wrong, and be- 
come the defenders of purity, marriage, family 
and home. 


The audience made no manifestation of the 


spirit in which they received this unprecedent- | 


ed attack upon the ladies of the suffrage move- 
ment, for the entire lecture was devoted to un- 
founded abuse of the chief advocates of the 
cause of female suffrage, expressed in most vitu- 
perative language, including epithets and terms 
approaching the vulgar in a degree scarcely less 
than that attributed by the speaker to the la- 
dies of the rostrum, of whose motives, person- 
al character and intelligence he has evinced a 
singular ignorance, and made most undignified 
perversion. 

While there are undoubtedly occasional] ut- 
terances by individual speakers at Woman Suf- 


frage meetings, as elsewhere, which invite crit- | 


icism and deserve censure, the above is a wick- 


| ed slander and an inexcusable perversion of 


truth. No speech ever made at a Woman Suf- 


but what is really true. When once we catch | frage meeting was so demoralizing as this lec- 


sight of a great truth, we must press forward | ture of Dr. Boynton, as reported. The men 





and women who unite in demanding the bal- 
lot for women seek to establish and maintain 
Christian society upon the immutable basis of 
the Golden Rule—‘What ye would that men 
should do unto you, do yeeven so unto them.” 
Does Dr. Boynton denounce the Republican 
party because ‘‘Dan Sickles” is welcomed at 
the White House? Alas for a minister of the 
Gospel who can thus cast opprobrium upon 


woman ! H. B. B, 
THE LADIES OF BOSTON V8. THE WOMEN 


OF CORINTH. 
BY MRS, E.C. COWLES. 


Some very good people entertain the notion 
that the Apostle Paul, under divine inspira- 
tion, forbade any and every woman to speak in 
areligious assembly, and especially in a church 
edifice. The few and brief sentences, in which 
he is supposed thus to limit ladies in free 
speech, have been preserved for us, in an old 
letter which he wrote to the converts at Cor- 
inth, As it was written before Christians had 
attained to that degree of prosperity denoted 
by houses set apart exclusively for their fellow- 
ship and worship, it is plain that no meeting- 
house, whether chapel, kirk or cathedral, could 
have beenin the mind of the writer. 

The women at Corinth, for whom Paul’s 
remarks were designed, could neither read, 
write nor converse, They could not do their 
thinking even, where the old negro said 
“George Washington done all his laughing, in- 
side.” They were in that pitiful condition of 
imbecility in which any fragmentary thought 
comes out of the mouth as soon as it enters 
the mind. Jesus Christ resolved the masses 
of society into units; he brought to every wo- 
man, as well as to every man, who came with- 
in the pale of his instructions, the conscious- 
ness of a separate and distinct individuality. 
So to these poor women, weary and heavy-la- 
den, but too ignorant and insensible to know 
and feel it, even to them was Paul sent with ti- 
dings of rest and deliverance. Yet so unable | 
were they to apprehend the glorious news, that 
they were jabbering with one another all the 
while that the Apostle was trying to spread it 
out before them, “What he say ?”’ they would 
exclaim; or if, perchance, some familiar word 
fell on their ears, they would repeat it with a 
senseless and silly grin; as “‘He say Adam,” 
or “He say Abraham.” 

Nor did these ignorant and uncultivated 
women confine their jabbering to remarks on 
the speaker or reiterations of his words, They 
kept up such a noise that Paul probably could 
hardly hear himself speak, In short, they dis- 
turbed the meetings; and the men, more si- 
| lent, grave and intelligent than their wives, de- 
sired, no doubt, that they should be excluded | 
from the assembly and remanded to their huts | 
and their drudgery.’ Paul, however, did not | 





| 





immure them in their old solitudes, but he did 
send them word that they must be silent in 
| their meetings; just as any good schoolmaster 
insists on silence in his school; or just as any 
| faithful minister may rebuke the frivolous 
youngsters, who may be talking and giggling in 
| a pew before him. Paul, in these injunctions, 
no more forbade women to pray or exhortin a | 
religious meeting, than he forbade them to lift 
their voices in songs of praise. He had evi- 
| dently nothing of the kind in his mind. 
Not only did these women of Corinth keep 
| up a running talk with each other, but they 
were continually interrupting the speaker with, 
‘“*‘What that you say?” “What that mean ?” 
and the like, just like grown-up babies, which 
| infact they were. It was, no doubt, in refer- 
| ence to these annoying disturbances, that the 
| Apostle wrote, “If the women will learn any- 
| thing, let them ask their husbands at home, 
for it is a shame for a woman to speak in the 
church,”’ Every missionary located in the re- | 
| gion where Paul traveled and preached will | 
tell you that, to this very day, one of the first 
conditions to success, if there are native wo- 
| menia an audience, is to contrive a way to 
| keep their mouths shut. 
| Now it is within my own memory, that very | 
good, pious women, ministers’ wives even, 
fought the establishing of female prayer-meet- | 
| ings with these very texts; and there are wo- 
|men in these days, women good and true, 
| who under cover of the same hackneyed pas- 
sages, depreciate the gatherings of women en- 
gaged in missions. They might, with more 
show of reason, embark on a crusade against 
marriage, because, forsooth, the Apostle in 
that very letter sent word to the unmarried 
man “not to seek a wife.’’ In the distress of 
| those times, when a man for confessing Christ | 
| was liable at any hour to be deprived of his 
property, his liberty or his life, it was not ex- | 
pedient that the young Christian should en- 
tangle himself and another in matrimonial re- 
lations. But the fires of persecution do not 
burn in Boston to-day as they burned in Cor- 
inth in the days of Paul. In this State and in 
| these times, a man can assume the support 
and protection of a family all the better for be- 
ing an open adherent to Christianity. The 


words of -the Apostle, which were wise and | 


divine for the Christian young men in Greece 
eighteen hundred years ago, are a dead letter | 


to the young men in Massachusetts, simply | 
They dif- | 


| because the cases are not parallel. 
fer in precisely the point where the argument 
hinges. But in all lands and to all time, 


the goods, limbs and life of a man, this advice 
| of Paul is just as pertinent and binding as it 


was in the case of the bachelors in the new | 


cburch at Corinth. 


| every woman in any Christian assembly, in 


| aby part or any year of the world, and forbid | 
| her to whisper, tu giggle, or to gabble, or to do | 

anything else which will annoy the speaker or | 
God by his servant says to any- | 


the listeners. 
one, empty and rude enough to transgress the 
laws of decency and politeness, Silence. But to 


small numbers or large, in parlors or in 
churches—to stimulate one another in the di- 
vine life, and to devise ways and means for 
carrying the Gospel and its blessings to the be- 
nighted in this or in foreign lands—to do this 
is a wrong both to the Apostie and to the la- 
dies. It is perverting his inspired message to 


the world’s regeneration. 

If any woman have anything to say which 
it is not unlawful to utter; if she have the skill 
and force necessary to transfer the panorama 
in her own mind to the consciousness of oth- 
ers; if she have a tongue, throat, and all the 


| . . 
|; coming meeting. 


wherever and whenever persecution imperils | 


Just so Paul’s injunctions to silence reach | 


wrest these sentences from their plain and ob- | 
| vious signification and fling them at refined | 
and intelligent ladies who meet—whether in | 


the damage of the church and the retarding of | 


vocal organs necessary for audible utterance ; 
if for love or money she can obtain from any 
of the Peters who keep the keys, a rostrum, 
and an auditorium ; if she can collect an audi- 
ence and hold them, she may be very sure St. 
Paul does not, in these yerses, come across the 
centuries, to shiver her into silence and dumb- 
ess, 

If the object ofany such women be to make 
the kingdom of Christ commensurate with 
the world, for which he suffered and died; to 
coéperate with him in raising our sinful race 
to a higher plane, by elevating the women and 
instructing the children; to carry the pringi- 

les of love which he unfolded and illustrated 
nto every center and corner of all inhabited 
lands; if she be so in sympathy with her di- 
vine Master, that the zeal for this blessed work 
hath, as it were, eaten her up, as it did him, 
let her be sure that Paul, so far from leating 
his harp and crown to come and hinder her 
in her grand work, would rather from his 
heavenly seat reach out to her his hand in cor- 
dial recognition and loving fellowship.—Con- 
gregationalist. 


IS SUFFRAGE A DUTY! 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—In an arti- 
cle in a recent number of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, in addressing those women who oppose 
Woman Suffrage, Celia Burleigh says :— 

I protest against their debarring me from a 
right because they do not care to exercise it. 
.+++ You shall be free to stay away, and being 
sure of that liberty, you ought to have the 
grace not to try to hinder us of a like liberty 
to go. 

Now I deem this one of the fallacies into 
which many of the advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage have fallen. Is the “right” of suffrage 
simply and merely a right, conferring only 
privileges and not duties also? I hold the 
position to be incontrovertible, that it is the 
duty of every person having a right to vote, to 
exercise that right at every election that is 
held, and in default of doing so a penalty 
should be imposed. Then have not those wo- 
men who do not want to vote a good and sub- 
stantial reason for demanding that you shall 
not require them to do so? J. 

CoLuMBUs, O., Jan. 23, 1872. 

We reply, that suffrage is a duty, just as 
every other beneficent exercise of personal 
ability tor the public good is aduty. But voting 
is not made compulsory by law. Nearly one- 
half of the men who now are qualified voters 
habitually stay away from the polis, Nine- 
tenths of all men never in their lives attended 


| aprimary meeting. If some women, therefore, 


do not realize their public obligations, and re- 
fuse to fulfill their political duties, they wil 
violate no law by staying away. The men 
who exercise their right to stay away from 


| the polls now might protest against anybody’s 


voting with just as much sense as women 
show who defy to their wiser sisters the ex- 
ercise of the citizen’s God-given right to help 
make the laws, because they are themselves 
too indolent and tooindifferent to do likewise. 
It is equivalent to saying, “‘Because I am not 


| willing to do my duty, therefore, nobody else 


Which is non- 
H. B. B. 


shall have duties to fulfill.” 
sense! 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 


An informal meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, the first held since the fire, took piace 
recently. The meeting was held at the res- 
idence of Mrs. Van Winkle, No. 1400 Indiana 
avenue, Chicago, and was called to order by 
Mrs. Waite, who presided. After the reading 
and approvai of the minutes of the previous 


meeting, Mrs. Waite stated the object of | 


the meeting to be to make arrangements for 
the State Suffrage Convention, which is to be 


held at Bloomington on the 13th and 14th of | Feb. 17 


February. 


It was stated that the Opera House in that | 


city had been engaged for the occasion, and 


that many eminent speakers were expected to 
address the meeting. Various letters were 
read from persons distinguished for their abili- 


ty and zeal in the cause of the association. 
The writers promised to attend the forth- 


anticipated. 


—<—— 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Civil Service Reform is not merely a system 
Ir it were, we 
should approve of it more as a mode of relieving 
public officers from a difficult responsibility | 
than as a means of securing the best talent. 
The radical changes, which*® the Commission 
| recommend, may be summed up as follows: 
1st. The ignoring of party in all appointments. 
2d. Taking from the representatives of the 
people the official patronage which they now 
3d. Throwing open the doors of office 
to all who wish to compete for positions under 


of competitive examinations. 


enjoy. 


the government. 


Mr. Helps, in his recent book on government, | } ranch of literature. 


says :— 


In Great Britain we have of late adopted | Chinnor and sweep their way 
the system of competitive examination, as a 
means of discerning men’s qualifications for 
In my judgment, although the syster 
has long been adopted in China, it is a most 
It detects 
qualifications which are little needed, while it 
fails inevitably to discover those which are 
It is a bringing back of the 
| world to the schools. The main reasons given 


office. 


inadequate one for its purpose. 


most needed. 


for its adoption are, that it prevents jobbery 


relieves men in power from importunity, and 
These may be very 
good objects, but unfortunately they are foreign 
ww the main object, which is, to choose fit men, 


encourages education. 


It was decided that all 
should be invited, and from the popularity of | 
the cause in Bloomington, a hearty welcome 
and a pleasant and enthusiastic session was 


and if possible, the fittest men, for certain em- 
ployments. 


The principal advantage will be that this 
proposed system of examinations will establish 
a certain degree of general education and in- 
telligence instead of political services and in- 
fluence as a test of fitness. Buta more im- 
portant reform would be to make the tenure 
of office during good behavior. In order to se- 
cure honest and capable officials we must make 
it their interest to be honest and capable. 
They must feel that the permanence of their 
stations depends upon the quality of their 
services. The opponents of civil service re- 
form are the shrewd fellows who get elected to 
Congress, and who secure their elections by 
farming out the offices. 

WOMEN PREACHING. 

Rey. Celia Burleigh preached at Mansfield, 
Mass., on Sunday, from the text, “Pay me that 
thou owest,” and in the evening at Mans- 
field on “‘The Life that now is.” On the 
Monday following, she addressed the Ministe- 
rial Union in Boston on “The Dynamics of 
Religion.’’ 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford preached in her 
own pulpit at New Haven, Conn., last Sabbath 
(Feb. 11,) from these words in the afternoon : 
“And straightway Jesus said unto them, Be 
of good cheer; it is I, be not afraid.” In the 
evening from the text, “Where their worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched.” 


~~ oe - - 

At Lexington, Ky., Feb. 3, Miss L. Gibbons, 
about seventeen years old, committed suicide 
by cutting her throat with a razor. She lived 
but a few minutes, in which she gave as the 
reason for the deed depression of spirits, caused 
by having been harshly spoken to by her 
father during the morning. 

If this young woman had been trained to 
think and actlike an independent, rational be- 
ing, instead of living only in the emotions and 
sentiments, she might have been a stropg- 
minded woman, but she would not have be- 
come a weak-minded victim of suicide. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Woman's Club. 

On Monday, Feb. 19th, at 3.30 P. M., there will be 

a discussion on Home and Foreign Missions, to be 
opened by an address by Rev. E. E. Hale. 


titi — 
Woman Suffrage Meetings. 
Mr. Warner Johnson is arranging meetings for the 
agents of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, It is very desirable that these winter even- 
ings should all be made to serve our cause, There 
should be at least one meeting in every town and vil- 
lage in the State. Ada C. Bowles, Margaret W. 
Campbell and Mary F, Eastman have been doing ex- 
cellent service, and after a little rest from the Bazar, 
are again ready for the field. Any person who de 
sires a meeting in his town should confer at once with 
Mr. Johnson, His address is 250 Main street, Worces- 
ter, Mass, 
In behalf of the Executive Committee. 
JamMES FREEMAN CLARKE, President. 
| JuLIA Warp Hows, Secretary. 
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| A.L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEATERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 


CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
| scriptions, 








Constantly on hand, or made to order. 

| Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 

| (e" FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
STEAM KILN. tf 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--579 Tremont Street 
near Union Park, . Boston. 
ta? Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
| sional skill and long experience in the 
| Treatment and Cure ef all Diseases. 
| Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
| 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf 





Feb. 17. 


ATLANTIC ESSAYS. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
| 1 vol. 12mo. $2.00. 
| ConTENTs :—‘‘A Pleafor Culture.” “Literature as an 
Art.” “Americanism in Literature.” “A Letter 
| to a Young Contributor.” “Ought Women to 
Learn the Alphabet?’ “A Charge with Prince Ru- 








pert.” ‘‘Mademoiselle’s Campaigns.” ‘The Puri- 

| tan Minister.” ‘Fayal and the Portuguese.” ‘The 
Greek Godd ” “Sappho.” “Onan Old Latin 
Text-Book.”’ 


“No better instance, perhaps, could be given of the 
artistic perfection to which cultivated Americans can 
attain than the author’s own writings, the style of 
which, in the ‘Atlantic Dasays,’ at least, is charming. 
Itis more like that of Wendell Holmes than any oth. 
er, but it has a dash and a freedom, never losing com- 
mand over itself, which can scarcely be found in the 
writings of the Autocrat, and which is well described 
by the author himself, in his capital paper on “‘Lit- 
erature as an Art’.... 

“If the fragment of a historical novel called ‘A 
Charge with Prince Rupert’ is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Higginson’s own style as a writer of romance, he 
must rank very high among the followers of that 
There is a splendid swing in 
this which seems to carry one away, as one reads, 
with the gay cavaliers, as ny ride from Oxford to 

back through the Puri- 
tan dragoons,—a vividness of description and a pow- 
er of hitting off a portrait in a few happy touches, 
which are rare gifts... . 

“Grant that it is the worthy mission of the cur- 
rent British literature to render style clear, simple 
and convincing, it may yet be the mission of Ameri- 
cans to take that style and make it beautiful.’ This 
shows a great deal of confidence in the literary future 
of America, put if the author’s enthusiasm has the 
effect of making others of his countrymen write as 
well as he has done, we shall not quarrel with it,”— 
The Spectator, (London), Dec, 23, 1871. 


For sale by all books llers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. O8G00D & 00,, 
BOSTON, 
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